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SATURDAY REVIEW 


The Only Paper that Dares to Tell You The Truth 


Which is most important ? 
THE SAFETY OF LONDON or the IMAGINARY 
dignity of the Prime Minister ? 


YE CITIZENS OF LONDON 
By Lady Houston, D.B.E. 


LONDONERS, 
OU are Citizens of no mean 


City and yet—the London 
we love and are so proud of — 
is the only Capital without any 


Defence against an invasion 
from the Air! 


D° you realise what this 
means ? 


T means that your homes and 
your children could be de- 


stroyed in a few hours. 


ARE you content—INORDER 

TO PLEASE THE PRIME 
MINISTER—to remain in this 
deadly peril ? 


Your true 


THE finest machines and 

bravest airmen are eagerly 
waiting to be employed to 
protect you. 


D° you want this protection ? 


AM told it will cost two 

hundred thousand pounds, 
and I will gladly give this sum 
to save London and its inhabi- 
tants from this terrible danger 
—as a Christmas Present to 
my Country. 

HE Government will do 

nothing unless YOU tell 
them THEY MUST accept 
my offer. 


Friend, 


LUCY HOUSTON. 


N.B.—We now hear that the Prime Minister is 
considering this offer—but the more he 


considers 


it—the less he likes it—THE 
SAFETY OF LONDON! 


What next will 


Lady Houston want? That would be undoing 


all our work to make the Country defenceless! 
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THE CODEX RAMP 


February Ist 


£100,000 ?— 


the 
Government” 


“WE DID NOT! 


Who Paid the 
“Certainly not 


—The Premier 


February 8th 
£93,000 “was 
temporarily 


advanced by the 
Treasury ” 


And yet Lady Houston’s words were blacked out 
for daring to suggest that the P.M. did not 
always speak the truth. 


—The Premier 


NOTES of the WEEK 


Archbishops, Deans and other distinguished 
persons have fallen in the Codex ramp. But 
Lady Houston instantly grasped its meaning, for 
on January 30th she wrote in the Saturday Review, 
referring to a note by A.A.B. ‘* But, in buying 
the Codex, A.A.B. must not forget that ‘ by hook 
or by crook diplomatic relations must be established 
with Russia ’—vide the Prime Minister. The 
Soviet require funds to buy aeroplanes and—who 
can tell?—they might come in very useful when 
the Soviet decide to bomb US!”’ 


The Postman’s Knock 

‘“In the Spring a young man’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of love,’’ but the Postmaster- 
General’s thoughts are bent on designing new 
Spring models for Postmen’s hats. 


These faithful servants of the Public must be 
in the fashion—but I think perhaps they would 
rather that this money should be spent on restoring 
the cuts in their wages. What has the Postmaster- 
General to say to this Bright Idea ? 


* * 


Why They Riot 

It is easy to smile at what Tennyson called the 
“* Red fool fury ”’ of the Seine, but before we adopt 
an attitude of superiority, it is well to remember 
that the French people labour under the 
disadvantage of a very inconvenient Constitution 
makes it very hard to get rid of their 
elected representatives under four years. Also the 
police, unfortunately, in France are not the friends, 
but too often the enemies of the people. These 
facts partly explain what seem to us the senseless 
riots of Paris, though no doubt they are greatly 


exaggerated. The mob called for the head of 
Chiappe. It was ‘‘a la Lanterne.”” And even 
Daladier was hunted by the mob, and had to seek 
safety in some of the inner chambers of the palace. 


It is the suspicion of corruption in the 
Government, which they can neither prove nor 
expose, that makes people mad. I do not know 
how much truth there is in these accusations 
against the Deputies, of having participated in the 
Stavisky frauds; but it rather shows that the 
Parliamentary institutions in France have suffered 
a serious decline. Let us take a parallel case. 
Stavisky swindled by issuing faked Municipal 
bonds. Hatry also made enormous sums by the 
issue of forged bonds, and some of our banks and 
insurance companies were hit hard. We, however, 
sent our fakers to prison; we swallowed our losses 
and our shame; we nursed our wounds in silence. 


Had we attacked members of Parliament and 
demanded the head of Montagu Norman we might 
have prevented any further frauds. of this kind— 
but we are English and the French are French. 


* * 
* 
Baldwin's New Slogan 


Mr. Baldwin lost the 1929 election by the slogan 
of ** Safety First,’’ and he has now fallen back on 
the slogan of ‘‘ Safety Last.’’ When he is quite 
satisfied that Disarmament is futile and physically 
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impossible, then the Government will look to our 
own safety. This is rather cold comfort, and we 
recommend people to read the article in the 
Daily Mail of February 9th, by Professor 
J. H. Morgan, K:.C. That the Professor is 
well qualified by experience and knowledge to 
express an opinion on the subject of Disarmament 
may be gathered from the fact that he was 
Deputy Adjutant General and British Military 
Representative on inter-Allied Military 
Commission of Control in Germany from 1919 to 
1923. Professor Morgan, agreeing with Lord 
Rothermere, declares that Disarmament is an 
illusion, a futility and an impossibility. He quotes 
one of the directors of Krupps who said of the 
League of Nations: ‘‘ It’s a dream, and not a 
beautiful one.”’ 


Professor Morgan assures us that Disarmament 
is a dream and a very dangerous dream. We 
should have to begin by closing down 7,000 
factories in Germany, and, he adds, guns and 
aircraft are susceptible of mass production, by 
any country, however 


sees must end in failure, while each day our 
defencelessness is more pronounced. Cannot one 
Tory member demand a definite date—say by 
Easter? Must we all be led by the nose like a 
patient ass following a carrot ? 


* * 


Fooled By Russia ? 


Mr. MacDonald is, apparently, not to be daunted 
in the pursuit of the ridiculous. Without any 
authority from Parliament he has advanced 
£93,000 to the British Museum for the purchase of 
the Codex Sinaiticus, believing with incredible 
gullibility that the greater part of £50,000 will be 
subscribed by the British public. The authorship 
and the ownership of the Codex are both extremely 
doubtful, and as it is being sold by the Soviets for 
a large sum of money, it is more than likely that 
it is both faked and stolen. Even if the Soviets 
could prove that it was authentic and was their 
property, I should not give them sixpence for it. 
In the first place there are several pages missing, 

which are now in Leipzig, 


much it be disarmed. 
We hope, therefore, that 
these warnings, however 
alarming, will be taken to 
heart by people in this 
country, and that we 
shall now spared 
further Conferences on 
the subject, which can 
only raise false hopes, 
and ultimately increase 
the chances of war. 


Time Limit Wanted 


Our inadequate defences 


ALAS |! 


He is not worth loving 
Wisdom ‘sagely cries. 

What does that matter? 
My aching heart replies. 

Those least worth loving 
Are the ones we love best. 

Tribulation and tears 

"2 Are the acid test. 


and which the Germans 
have not the least inten- 
tion of giving up. Even 
supposing that the Codex 
is whole, and has not 
been stolen by theSoviets, 
which I doubt, there are 
millions of Bibles all over 
the world perfectly well 
authenticated, and there 
fore I fail to see why the 
nation should pay this 
large sum for the Codex. 
L. H. If it were a picture by 
the greatest artist, or the 
rarest of gems, or the 


led to a very strong 

debate in the House on the motion of Mr. Clarry, 
member for Newport, in which the outstanding 
speeches were those of Mr. Winston Churchill, 
Captain Cunningham-Reid, and Mr. Wise, with 
the sense of the House overwhelmingly in favour 
of something definite being done without delay. 
So Mr. Baldwin felt it necessary to pour oil on the 
troubled waters and favoured his followers with one 
of his ‘‘ frank ’’ speeches. He denied that our 
National pride was being sapped, or that the 
Government were pursuing a policy of expediency, 
but he admitted in effect that the Disarmament 
situation was not too hopeful and said that ‘‘ for 
good or for ill we shall know whether we may 
look for success or not.’’ If we fail, he added, the 
Government will feel it is their duty to look after 
the interest of this country first and quickly. 


The House accepted the Rt. Hon. gentleman’s 
explanations and the motion was not pressed to a 
division. But what we want is a time limit to this 
long delay, which everyone but the Government 


preservation of a lovely 
piece of scenery, would the nation give that sum 
of money ? I trow not. If half the purchase money 
is not subscribed and the Codex turns out to be 
a fake, Mr. MacDonald will look a greater fool 
than ever, and may be called to account in 
Parliament for spending the nation’s money on 
such a doubtful possession. 
** 
Always Absent 
If you cannot trust the Prime Minister to give a 
straightforward reply to such a comparatively 
trifling subject as the payment of the Codex, how 
can he be trusted to tell the truth in regard to 
major questions like the Disarmament imbroglio, 
or National Defence, or the pledge in regard to 
India? Perhaps his admirers may assert that if 
he has any mental reservations these relate only 
to questions about Russia, for whose brutal 
tyrants he appears to have some special affinity. 
Certainly, whenever any debate is tabled on the 
subject of Russia’s shortcomings, for some extra- 
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ordinary reason Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is always 
engaged elsewhere, or he is suffering from some 
illness or other. Why is he evidently so 
solicitous about Russia? If we could get hold of 
Trotsky’s secret reminiscences or Mme. Krassin’s 
we might find a clue to the problem. 


** 
* 
Balkan Neighbours 


The efforts to conclude a Peace Pact which would 
cover all the Balkan States have been well described 
as about as difficult of success as attempts to 
square the circle. Rumania, Yugoslavia, Greece 
and Turkey have indeed signed a Pact, but 
Bulgaria, despite the blandishments of Belgrade, 
has refused, for the simple reason that she still 
has hopes of territorial revision. All the same, 
the Pact of four Balkan States, with its eminently 
pacific tone and tendencies, should be welcomed as 
making for stable, even neighbourly, relations in a 
region that had so long been characterised by the 
reverse. It is just so much to the good in a 
Europe of ever-deepening unrest and trouble. 

Postponed—of Course | 


Only an invincible optimist could have expected 
that the meeting of what has been called the 
‘* Little Bureau ’’ of the Disarmament Conference 
would or in fact could result in anything other 
than a decision that the summoning of the 
Conference is inexpedient at present. The con- 
versations between the French and German 
Governments have been barren. The four Peace 
Plans now before the world have brought about 
little or no prospect of any improvement in the 
situation. 

The differences of view between France and 
Germany have undergone no real modification; 
they still conflict on the major points—the 
rearmament of Germany, the institution of control, 
and the maintenance of the German semi-military 
formations. As things are, what else was to be 
expected but postponement. Why not be quite 
realist, and say the Disarmament Conference is 
postponed—sine die? Then England will know 
where she stands. And what she must do for her 
own security. First things first! 


** 


One-sided Broadcasts 


Something drastic may have to be done about 
the B.B.C. The answers to the questions asked 
in the House on Monday respecting certain 
notorious broadcasts on Germany were not 
altogether satisfactory except as regards the early 
retirement of Mr. Vernon Bartlett. Last year the 
House agreed that if controversial matter was 
broadcast, the B.B.C., should ensure effective! 
expression of all important opinion relating thereto. 
It certainly did not do so concerning Germany. 


The vice of these one-sided, tendentious broad- 
casts is that the vast majority of the people who 
hear them are deluded into believing, as they have 
no critical faculty, that they are listening to 
authoritative and accurate statements of the truth, 
whereas they are not the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. The B.B.C., should 
have an independent supervisor of broadcasts, 
with full control. 


Governor's Indiscretion 


Judging by a remark made by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, a member of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee appointed to report on the Government’s 
White Paper policy for India, one may reason- 
ably conclude that that Committee’s labours are 
all but over and that very soon we shall have the 
report to read, mark and give us more than 
indigestion pains. That it will jettison the 
Government plan for a new Federated India we 
may doubt in view of the very careful ‘‘ packing ”’ 
of that Committee. 


Whitehall, with its tongue in its cheek, may 
profess to be waiting in decorous silence for the 
Committee’s verdict and may be inexpressively 


_‘* shocked ”’ if its opponents and critics indulge 


in comments on matters “‘ still swb judice,’’ but it 
is quite sure of the result and so are its sub- 
ordinate authorities in India. The Governor of 
Bombay has afforded proof of this by addressing 
the Boy Scouts of Sind as “‘ future citizens of an 
independent province,’’ and when asked for an 
explanation of this seeming indiscretion Sir 
Samuel Hoare resorted to the familiar Ministerial 
flim-flam. ‘* The Governor,’’ he said, ‘‘ was 
obviously doing no more than refer to the well- 
known policy of the Government, which is subject 
to the approval of Parliament.”’ 


Another Link Gone 


How many lovers of Vanity Fair, realise that 
Sudbourne Hall, which has recently come into the 
market, was the Suffolk home of Thackeray’s 
wicked Lord Steyne?’’ The third Lord 
Hertford, the Prince Regent often stayed with him 
at Sudbourne, and in more recent times when 
Sir Richard Wallace (of the Wallace Collection) 
lived there, King Edward VII, as Prince of Wales, 
was another royal visitor. Last week there was an 
auction sale at Sudbourne Hall, the furniture, the 
contents of its famous greenhouses, the garden 
ornaments, everything went, and the house and 
park now seek a purchaser. Another link with 
the happy days of England’s prosperity would 
seem to be severed. But memories of Sudbourne’s 
spacious past still live in the minds of the country 
folk round about. At last week’s sale the older 
ones spoke in awe of ‘‘ Sir Richard’s time ’? when 
Sudbourne was run like a palace. 
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In this illustration the Prime Minister shows his appreciation and sympathy of the Co-ops. by dealing with them 


The Battle the Co-ops 


By A.A.B. 


HE current of the private traders with the 
Co-ops has changed, owing to a mis- 


apprehension of the law. The wholesale 
Co-operative Societies are registered under the 
Industrial and Provident Act of 1893, under which 
they are exempt from income-tax on their profits, 
if they sell TO MEMBERS ONLY. Mutual 
profits are the basis of this legislation. By the 
Finance Act of 1933, the Act of 1893 was modified, 
and the Co-ops are subject to the same income-tax 
as other people. 

But they do sell to non-members, to anyone who 
enters their shops, according to common report. 
The basis of mutuality is gone, and the only thing 
that differentiates them from anyone else is that 
they pay their members a dividend on the amount of 
their purchases. 

The dividends are paid out of reserves, which 
are undivided profits. If the Co-ops and their 
customers prefer what is really an interim dividend, 
there is no reason against it. It is the same thing 
as a dividend ‘“‘ tax-free,’’? with this difference, 
that the shareholder has to pay income tax, whereas 
the Co-op customer does not. That, however, is 
the business of Somerset House, not of the Co-ops. 

So that the natural indignation of the ordinary 
trader is against a corporation of capitalists bigger 
than himself who undersell him. Whether they do 
undersell him is now the point round which 
controversy rages. Even if they do, I fail to see 
how the State can prevent them, any more than 
they can prevent Woolworth, or Boots, or Marks 
and Spencer selling cheap on the strength of large 


capital. The cry of discriminatory taxation is gone. 

But where the danger comes in is in the placing of 
contracts, and the cashing of relief orders by 
County Council. It is for the individual traders, 
as electors, to see that members of Co-operative 
Wholesale Companies are not on the Boards or 
Committees who give out these contracts or Relief 
Orders; and any protection which the Government 
or the Law can give the individual trader in this 
connection will have my warmest support. 

There is, however, a more insidious danger 
which threatens the welfare of the State. The 
Co-ops carry on a Socialist-Radical propaganda, 
the expenses for which they put down as 
‘* business.” This, in fact, is a subtle form of 
Bolshevism, which can, and ought to be prevented. 
It is almost as bad as to allow the Bolshevists to 
send their Broadcast here, which they do three 
times a week. 

And the individual traders would do better in 
their war against the Co-ops if they would suggest 
to Parliament some method by which this 
dangerous and objectionable -practice could be 
prevented. The individual traders have only 
weakened their case, by fastening on to the wrong 
point, and denouncing discriminatory taxation, 
which does not exist. 

Lord Beaverbrook is fighting the battle of the 
under dog, and verily he will have his reward, for 
the individual traders are the backbone of this 
country. These large combinations of capital, not 
only in the case of the Co-ops, are a serious menace 
to the peace of Society. 
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The Betrayal Socialism 


Pity the Poor Dupes 
By Col. Sir Thomas A. Polson 


T pleased Mr. J. H. Thomas, a short time ago, 
to make a frank statement. 
According to the Daily Telegraph, ‘* Mr. 
J. H. Thomas, Secretary for the Dominions, 
speaking at the Colonial Office, told the 
following story. ‘‘I was foolish enough, a number 
of years ago, to write a book entitled, When 
Labour Rules. One of my first experiences in the 
Colonial Office concerned some difficulty. One of 
my secretaries said to me, ‘ Do you think that we 
should turn to page twelve of your book for the 
solution?’ I replied, ‘‘ Oh no, knock it out, we 
are dealing with practical things.’ ’’ (Laughter). 


This blatant confession may have occasioned 
laughter—though contemptuous—at the Colonial 
Office. But it is part of an attitude which, in its 
cheap cynicism, has literally robbed many a work- 
ing man of his faith in life and in his fellows. 
There are thousands of honest, hard-working 
persons in this country who foolishly put their 
whole hearts into working for Messrs. Thomas, 
Snowden, MacDonald, and the like, and who 
implicitly believed that once they occupied such 
positions as they now occupy life would be a better 
thing. 


Buffoonery 

In hard fact, since these elevations have taken 
place, the average expectation of continuous em- 
ployment has considerably decreased. In other 
words, the ‘‘ Labour leaders ”’ are proved entirely 
wrong in their material promises and expecta- 
tions, which alone would be a hard blow, but 
what can the feelings of their erstwhile followers 
be when they hear individuals at whose dictates 
they flung themselves out of work, and because of 
whom they jeopardised their whole future, 
repudiate their every written and spoken precept, 
not in serious confession that they led their brother 
workers wrongly, but as a piece of ill-considered 
buffoonery ? It is no matter for astonishment that 
everyone who has firsthand knowledge of the out- 
look of the unemployed describes their attitude 
towards politics as one of weary and apathetic 
disgust. They have been robbed of faith, of 
comradeship, and of their belief in leadership by 
these gentlemen of the Cabinet and of the Peerage. 


For though Mr. Thomas stands alone in his 
open and impudent facetiousness, he is but one of 
a group in the matter of ignoring all he formerly 
taught. To the ironic mind, a full assembly of the 
House of Lords must now afford supreme satis- 
faction. As Viscount Snowden passes, the words 
of his book re-echo gently on the air, ‘‘ The in- 
struments of taxation must be deliberately used 
for the purpose of effecting a better distribution of 
wealth. Such better distribution must be effected 
by the taxation to extinction of unearned incomes.”’ 


And to catalogue the changes, contradictions, 
and caprices of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in his pro- 
gress from ‘‘ conchie ”’ to courtier is a task beyond 
the power—or the patience—of normal man. The 
old story sums them all up, the story of how one 
labourer asked another to explain to him the 
meaning of Socialism. 


said the second, ruminating, 
‘* Socialism’s this. If I had two horses, I'd give 
you one. That’s Socialism.” 


‘* Hum,”’ said the first. ‘‘ That seems all right! 
And if you had two sheep would you give me 
one? ”’ 

** Of course I would.”’ 


‘* Well, if you had two pigs would you give me 
one? ”’ 

‘“Garn!"’ in contemptuous disgust. ‘‘ I've 
got two pigs.” 


False Pretences 

It is strange to reflect that in any walk of life 
save politics, the obtaining of material benefits by 
false pretences is a criminal offence; but it is yet 
more strange to consider that the philosophy which 
produces such persons, and which, even on the 
face of it, is the least elevating and most material 
creed ever offered to man, has not only been 
allowed but actually encouraged by the so-called 
Conservative leaders to assume the trappings of 
idealism. 


Only in ‘‘ The Rebirth of Conservatism *’—an 
“‘ unofficial ’’ publication—has the inherent im- 
morality of the creed been denounced. Yet it is, 
surely, obvious that a doctrine whose highest aim 
is no more than the bestowing of material gain on 
a section of the community bristles with dangers, 
and one cannot but have compassion for those 
many ministers of the Christian churches who 
have encouraged the profession of Socialism. 
Now they must indeed be unhappy when they look 
about them and recall the test, for ever binding 
upon them, ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.”’ 


And it is with such persons, and with such a 
doctrine, that official Conservatism has paltered, 
when its plainest duty was direct denunciation. 
Had Conservatism kept its own hands clean of 
Socialism, and warned sternly, as it should have 
warned, the unemployed to-day would be neither 
SO weary, so apathetic, nor so numerous, and the 
immediate duty of every patriotic person is 
denunciation coupled with construction. A true 
Conservative policy may yet save the soul of the 
Nation, as well as the material situation, for such 
would be a policy based upon duty, discipline and 
loyalty ; a policy which would reveal as England’s 
deepest disgrace that betrayal that Mr. Thomas 
and his friends are pleased to regard as funny. 
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Why Blame Japan 


The Island Empire of the East 


By LADY HOUSTON, D.B.E. 


O complain of Japanese competition and 
Japanese enterprise is singularly childish 


and unreasonable. 


Is a country to be blamed because it is able to 
turn out goods more cheaply than another? If 
so, heavy blame would attach to our country for 
its industrial predominance in the 19th century, 
but now the boot is on the other foot and our 
country is flooded with cheap goods produced by 
OTHER NATIONS and our people are rapidly 
becoming a Nation of paupers on the Dole—put 
there by men who to their shame do not 


understand, and do not want to understand, the 


meaning of the word PATRIOTISM. 


Happy People 
The people of Japan are more easily satisfied than 
our own. ‘Their needs are simpler and their 
tastes more cheaply contented. Happiness does 
not depend on a lower or a higher wage and the 
Japanese are a particularly happy people full of 


laughter and contentment. 


If Japan is reaping the advantage of cheap pro- 
duction all over the world and this advantage inter- 
feres with our markets—the remedy is in our 
hands. 


The British Empire could and should be self- 
sufficient and it only needs men who love their 
country—as the Japanese Leaders love Japan— 
great Imperial statesmen—to set up barriers to 
protect our own manufactures. It is not the fault 
of Japan that instead of a Disraeli or a Joseph 
Chamberlain we have only a MacDonald and a 
Baldwin. 


The Island Empire of the East has taken up the 


task that our leaders are now too cowardly to hold. 
Japan is building up an orderly and prosperous 


state in Manchuria. 


It was the burden of Rome to give laws, order 
and the Roman peace to the world in the time of 
the Roman Empire which is now being followed 


by Mussolini. 


Shuffle, Shuffle. . .. 
Once Great Britain—when it was truly great— 
did not shrink from spreading far and wide the 


Pax Britannica. 


Now—led by a Socialist—we are trying to 
shuffle out of all responsibility both in India and 
elsewhere. To shirk our ancient duty we are pre- 
pared to hand over to anarchy and ruin those 


who are unable to govern or defend themselves. 


Japan. has undertaken the gigantic task of 
restoring order in at least a part of China where 
chaos has been reigning. Inevitably she will be 
drawn on to further efforts, just as Great Britain 


was in India. 


Lighting the Torch 

Who can blame Japan if with the courage 
and fearlessness which was once ours she lights 
the torch of civilisation and Empire which our 
cowards in high places have dropped from sheer 
funk and ineptitude. 


The people in this country are crying aloud for 
Leaders worthy of the name. Leaders who. will 
lead us to prosperity—to having a proper pride 
in ourselves in the way that the Japanese Leaders 
are leading their people. 
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Blood-Stained White Paper 


By “ VERITAS” 


O account for the ‘* bubble in the think tank ”’ 
which compels Mr. Ramsay MacDonald to 
‘* Stand by the White Paper,”’ it is well to 
examine his mentality as shown by his writings. 
It was with this end in view that I sought to dis- 
cover, either from his writings or from his 
biography, some trace of where his political judg- 
ment in high policy has been of some material 
benefit to the British Nation. I can find none. 


Reading his book, ‘* Socialism : critical and con- 
structive,’’ I find in it a treatise of untried theories 
and doubtful economics, padded with platitudes, 
added to which is an undercurrent of insinuation 
and class prejudice which pervades it almost from 
cover to cover. 

Let me take this as a fair sample from the work 
I quote. 

Writing on the distribution system in the Social- 
ist State (p. 240), he gives off the following 
pronouncements. 

“It is not a mathematical but an experimental 
science and ought unblushingly to confess that the 
policy of ‘ wait and see ’ is to it more than a silly catch- 
word for the delectation of the easily pleased.” 

Applying these principles to the White Paper, 
1 presume against the mass of evidence adverse to 
the proposals, we have merely to place the White 
Paper on the Statute Book, and ‘‘ wait and see ”’ 
what this ‘‘ experimental science ”’ will bring forth. 


Deterioration 
However, let us examine the next two sentences. 
Still referring to the Socialist distribution system, 
he writes :— 
“‘ Working on hypothesis and studying results are its 
methods. It turns past experience into a guide for 


future improvement, and in the process it watches vigil- 
antly for every influence that shows itself.” 


Applying again these principles to the White 
Paper proposals, we find, on the evidence of facts, 
that the measure of self government already 
granted, and the policy of Indianisation already 
pursued, has resulted in a marked deterioration of 


just and impartial administration at vastly in- 
creased cost. 


At the same time statistics record : 

A in crime and an increasing contempt for 
law and order, not surprising when it is realised that 
in 1931-32, the peak of agitation and subversive politi- 
cal propaganda in India, the “‘ law was actually pro- 
tecting the lawless from the lawful; 

A huge increase in corruption and bribery; 

An increase in nepotism to an extent that organisa- 
tions are now being formed to combat it—this is, of 
course, an important factor tending to accentuate 
communal feeling ; 

An alienation of loyalist feeling in India, not sur- 
prising when they feel, as in Ireland, that there will 
shortly be nothing left to be loyal to, but different 
from Ireland in this important and overlooked fact, 
that the loyalist represents the vast bulk of the Indian 
people, the political Indians, a noisy though com- 
paratively infinitesimal fraction, whose horizon of 
government seldom extends further than their personal 
interests ; 


A natural corollary from the above—a growth of 
antagonism and hostile communal feeling, which will 
become ever more acute as the disruptive process of 
Indianisation continues, Britain’s position as just and 
impartial adjudicator between caste and creed dis- 
appears, and the struggle for political ascendancy, 
with all its poisonous modern artifices for deluding 
ignorant mobs intensifies. 

As evidence of communal feeling, let me quote 
but one instance of many, the 1981 CAWNPORE 
MASSACRE, INVOLVING APPROXIMATE- 
LY 2,000 CASUALTIES IN THE SPACE OF 
24 HOURS. A mere flea-bite to the possibilities 
of communal trouble if the White Paper proposals 
are put into effect. 

Well may one ask the question, on what 
‘* hypothesis ’’ and on the study of what ‘‘results’’ 
are the provisions of the White Paper framed ? 

Criticism 

However, to pursue our argument from the 
general to the particular let us criticise the Prime 
Minister’s views on India as set forth in his own 
writings. 

Turning to page 278 I read. 


“A self governing India in the fellowship of the 
British Commonwealth would have as much liberty as 
an India cut off into an independent state, and it would 
reduce the sources from which world conflicts arise.” 


The world being as it is, and as it is likely to 
remain for many generations to come—a mass of 
conflicting interests, what ever form of government 
obtains in different nations—I confess I cannot 
follow that argument. To me, a disrupted India 
merely invites attack by either Japan on the one 
hand or Russia on the other. 

But reading on I see, ‘‘ The only question is: 
What is to be the spirit of that Commonwealth ? ”’ 

There is only one answer to that question, the 
answer given by every responsible and success- 
ful administrator in India, the answer given by 
centuries of Indian history before the British con- 
solidated her into an Empire. It is, one vast 
unheaval of internal anarchy and strife. 

I read on, ‘‘ If it is to be a military union of 
DOMINATION no political wisdom can preserve 
it, because it itself would not be in accordance 
with political wisdom.” 

Now the whole fallacy of that sentence is con- 
tained in the one word DOMINATION. _éIt 
subtly suggests that here are the unfortunate 
Indian races, bound in slavery longing to be free, 
but denied the fulfilment of their ideals by an iron 
military domination. 

Nothing is further from the actual truth. Our 
military power in India is purely a power not of 
Domination but of PROTECTION. 

Its main duty is to secure India’s frontier from 
external invasion. Its secondary duty is to main- 
tain internal security. The jackals whom a supine 
government allow to stir up communal hatred are 
the first to howl loudly for its protection when 
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their own skins are in danger, the insistent demand 
be it noted always for BRITISH troops. 

The Army in India is a magnificent machine 
into which the warring factors of India have been 
united into cohesion and unity, by the mutual 
respect and affection of commanders and com- 
manded, and by the leadership and ability of the 
cream of the British race, to serve India’s needs, 
and guard those rugged mountain passes through 
which down India’s history successive invaders 
have poured. 

“We can hold India” 

Let me quote Sir Michael O’Dwyer: ‘‘ From 
the dawn of history down to the rise of British 
rule, no invasion of India by sea or land, however 
small the invading force ever FAILED. Since 
the rise of British rule, no invasion of India has 
ever succeeded, and only one Amanullahs mad 
gamble of 1919, has ever been attempted.”’ 

We have the signed statement of eight famous 
generals who “‘ state unhesitatingly ’’ that we can 
continue to hold India, provided we retain com- 
mand of land and sea communications and the 
police. If the correct word PROTECTION is 


substituted for the false word DOMINATION the 
fallacy of Mr. Ramsay MacDonaid’s reasoning is 
at once apparent. 

And behind this sure shield of protection, was 
built up that wonderful service, the Indian Civil 
Service (already sadly depleted) that administered 
justice, through men of high honour again the 
best of Britain’s race, without partiality, favour or 
affection to Indians of all casts, creeds and races. 

It is a service which even Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald has never questioned as regards its 
honesty and efficiency, and its members have 
done more than any other factor in Indian history 
to protect the ignorant and simple cultivator, the 
real India, from the predatory clutches of the 
Bunia money-lending class, allied to the corrupt 
petty lawyer. 

Yet it is to these latter classes that Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald proposes to hand over the administra- 
tion. It must not be forgotten Gandhi himself is 
a Kathiawar Bunia. 

If Ramsay is looking for communal trouble, he’s 
well on the way to getting it. 

(To be Continued). 


Gliding for Boys 


By Air-Commodore J. A. Chamier 
Secretary-General of the Air League of the British Empire 


HERE is no more universal toy to-day than 
the model aeroplane. A whole generation 
of youngsters is growing up, far more 

knowledgeable than their elders in everything that 
belongs to the air. I fought throughout the war 
in the Air Services and have lived in aviation ever 
since, but my small boys, born since the war, 
have more recognition of the ‘‘ points ’’ of aero- 
plane types, war and post-war, than I shall ever 
achieve. And if the future security and prosperity 
of our Empire lies, as I hold it does lie, in the 
air, this state of enthusiasm in the young is wholly 
admirable, and one might think that all was for 
the best. 


But—and it is a big but—what do we find in 
fact. As the boy grows older and outgrows his 
flying toys, he finds no outlet for his ambitions. 
He cannot get his pilot’s certificate until the age 
of 17, and flying training involves a long and 
deplorably expensive apprenticeship. We may 
some day revive the small low-horse-powered 
training machine, in which the late Mr. Lowe 
Wylde was so ardent a believer, but even horse- 
power has dangers of its own; while the imagina- 
tion baulks at putting mere boys in charge of the 
120 h.p. of which the light aeroplane of the day 
boasts. 


What is the result? A hiatus in the boy’s avia- 
tion life during which his interest is apt to 
evaporate as his instincts turn to more easily 
acquired arts. Not until he goes, if he does £0, 
to Cranwell, or obtains a temporary commission, 


joins the Royal Air Force Reserve, or serves as 
a university student or young business man in an 
air auxiliary squadron does he get any chance to 
maintain his keenness. Even these outlets are for 
the few, and in these days the great majority of 
the youth of the country is grown even before 
it can afford to learn to fly at one of the ex- 
cellent Training Schools or Clubs—by then the 
boy may no longer wish to do so. Here, then, is 
a gap in their aviation life, which should be filled 
—and a gap at a most impressionable age. Can 
gliding fill it? The anxious parent who has seen 
a high performance ’plane soaring several hundred 
feet above the top of a hill will at this stage think 
of me as something akin to a murderer in suggest- 
ing that his sons should glide, but I must hasten 
to disabuse him. 


Not a Dangerous Pastime 


A glider has a natural gliding angle of, shall 
we say, one in twelve in a primary type: if, then, 
we push it off a slope of approximately this 
gradient the machine, if flown on the ideal path, 
will keep at a height of only a few feet above the 
ground, as long as the slope is constant. As the 
foothill merges into the plain, the glider’s path 
gets closer to the ground until it lands almost 
automatically and more or less tangentially. _If 
the flight is not ideally controlled, what will hap- 
pen? If the pilot pulls back too heavily on his 
control stick, the small momentum acquired is 
absorbed in gaining a few feet of height, and if 
the pilot does not correct his error the machine 
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will ‘‘ stall,’’ one wing will drop, and it will slide 
on tothe ground. The height is small, the weight 
inconsiderable, and the shock of contact broken 
by the crumpling of the wing. The pilot gets a 
shaking (which he objects to less than the 
‘* slating ’’ he may get from his instructor), or at 
the worst a sprained wrist or ankle: he may suffer 
as much at football or at ski-ing. If, on the other 
hand, he pushes forward too heavily, the glider 
at once comes to earth a little faster than normal, 
but usually without damage. It is only the truth 
to say that it is far less dangerous a pastime than 
cycling or motor-cycling on the roads. Not until 
the. beginner can fly his glider smoothly and con- 
fidently on the gentle slopes will he be sent off on 
a slightly steeper gradient, and he can if desired 
be given a flight in a dual control glider in order 
that he may not be alarmed at the distance below 
him of terra firma. 


There is an immense exhilaration in this sport 
which might be fairly described as a sort of aerial 
toboganning, and, though when our boy has 
gained his ‘‘ A ”’ certificate he may have been in 
the air for no more than thirty seconds at a time, 
have only achieved a gentle half turn, and landed 
safely, he can be proud that he has known the 
feeling of handling a flying machine on his own. 
He has ridden the air and can rightly claim to be, 
in a small sense, a pilot. 


Far Behind Germany 


Other countries have recognised the value of 
this elementary form of flight. Every high school 
in Germany has one certificated gliding tutor on 
its staff, and there are one hundred towns which 
teach their youth gliding on some small local slope 
(or slag heap if there is no more favourable 
ground). Over 10,000 boys have obtained their 
‘* A ”’ or elementary certificate, while the higher 
grades of ‘*B”’ and ‘‘C”’ can show 2,127 and 
915 pilots respectively certificated in the last two 
years. 


We are far behind Germany in this respect, our 
totals being 351 A,”’ 152 B,”’ and 78 
pilots. Four hundred new gliders were built in 
Germany last year, and over 1,200 are now flying : 
against this figure we can put twenty-three. In 
France and in the United States, headway is being 
made and the sport is growing. In Italy Signor 
Mussolini is so impressed with the value of the 
contribution of gliding to the public knowledge of 
and interest in aviation that he has founded gliding 
clubs in every large town of Italy. If we are to 
gain and to hold supremacy in aviation as a 
world business, we have to give the growing 
generation every facility to become air-minded ; 
they are only too willing to be taught, and there 
is but one obstacle—the usual obstacle of the 
present day—finance. All that is needed is to 
give this training a start in one selected centre, 
and there will be little difficulty in producing the 
“school ” in other parts of the country. The 
cost is not very great but, even so, since gliding 
is the sport of impoverished would-be airmen, it 
is beyond the resources of any existing Gliding 
Club or of the British Gliding Association. 


We want, then, to start a ‘‘ model’’ school. 
The initial equipment of, say, eight primary 
gliders, two secondary gliders, hangars, repair 
shed, tools and equipment would cost about £850. 
A camp for one hundred schoolboys (in two 
batches of fifty) might be run each summer at a 
cost for administrative, instructional and technical 
staff, hire of camp equipment, messing, etc., of 
£250 per annum, to which must be added £250, 
depreciation of equipment at, say, 30 per cent. 
In other words, for a sum of £1,100 in the first 
year and £500 annually thereafter, one hundred 
boys a year could be taught the rudiments of 
gliding. This is as an outside estimate, for the 
boys or their parents will contribute something to 
the camp expenses. Their life will be a healthy 
one out on the open downs manhandling gliders—. 
I speak from experience when I say that it is a life 
to make one fit and happy—and useful lessons in 
handicraft are learned in assisting in the repair 
and rebuilding of broken machines. 


An impetus will be given that will carry gliding 
through the country. Local gliding clubs will 
find some local patron willing to help them to 
teach the boys of the neighbourhood, and from one 
hundred boys a year, we will be teaching one 
thousand, for good elementary gliding sites can 
be found all over these islands. Objection will 
be raised to the proposal as it stands that a school 
on an ambitious scale is set up for use for twenty 
days in the year. This would be deplorable, but 
there is no reason to fear that such a state of 
affairs will exist. The presence of the School will 
stimulate local interest, and an all-the-year-round 
gliding club will be formed to hire the equipment 


for evening and week-end use outside of the boys’ 
courses. 


Two Necessary Things 


There is another and a still more valuable use 
for this Central Establishment if we take a lesson 
from German experience. They have decided that 
two things are necessary for a vivid and lasting 
interest in gliding—the interest of the schoolboys 
at one end of the scale and a research establish- 
ment at the other. Recruited from the one and 
sustained and stimulated by the other, the general 
mass of youth remains keenly interested in the act 
of gliding and soaring flight, which is, in fact, 
the science and pursuit of aviation. For this 
reason the Germans, at the first, established the 
‘“R.R.G.” as the Headquarters of the technique 
of gliding flight. Started in a small way, its 
value was amply demonstrated, and it obtained 
Government support, grew, and became a focus 
of the national aviation life. 


If our site is wisely chosen and a_ beginning 
made, it is not too much to hope that we can 
imitate the ‘‘ R.R.G.’’ and that some Govern- 
ment recognition and support will be afforded it. 
The trouble is to make the start. Will any per- 
son or persons come forward to be the patrons of 
this new effort to make ourselves, through the 
growing generation, an air-minded and air-using 
people ? 
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MR. BALDWIN EXPLAINS 


(The suspicion is growing among Conservatives in the country that Mr. Baldwin does not mean 
to honour the pledge he gave last June to the Central Council of the National Union of Conservative 


and Unionist Associations that he would ‘‘ take counsel’ with it before acting on the report of the 
; Joint Select Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform). 


Who says a Baldwin’s word is cheap, 
Or dares to hint that Stanley hedges 
When he is called upon to irae 
His pledges? 


No Tory worthy of the name 

Will hold his leader’s word so lightly, 
Not if he plays the party game 

Politely. 


Because some groundlings hum and haw 
When asked to back their chief’s recitals, 
Why should you let suspicion gnaw 
Your vitals ? 


A pledge, I grant, howe’er conveyed, 
May well conceal another meaning 
Than that which those to whom it’s made 

Are gleaning. 


And honest statesmen always try 

Not to be guilty, when in doubt, of 
Promises they must by and by 

Get out of. 


Take my White Paper pledge which served 
To pacify the Tory grousers : 

You ask me, will it be observed ? 
And how, sirs! 


But note: ‘‘ When anything concrete 

Comes ’’—from those words you must not gather 
That you and I are going to meet 

And blather. 


On hearing from the J.S.C. 

(A pledge like that would be a rum thing): 
They meant that you must wait till we 

Do something. 


Then, when our Bill’s prepared that wins 
The hearts of Babus and Bengalis, 
While Winston once again begins 
To bawl his 


Anger, a Bill which must, we plan 

To say, be passed, or there’ll be slaughter, 
And blood be spilled in Hindostan 

Like water. 


Why then, when we’re committed, when 
We’ve sold the pass, the fort surrendered, 
Spurning advice that better men 
Have tendered. 


Then, when the pledge I scorned to break 
Lies rotting in the regions nether, 
Why, you and I will counsel take 
Together. 
HAMADRYAD. 
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The Surrender Empire 


By Mrs. Nesta H. Webster 


Mrs. Webster’s remarkable work issued by The Boswell Publishing Co., Ltd., went into a 
second edition in 1931 and is now being republished in a popular edition at 7s. 6d. It was and is, 
in our opinion, a book of fundamental importance for all who would understand the politics of the 
modern world. Continuing her survey of China, the authoress points out that here, as elsewhere, the 
leadership of the revolutionary movement was largely in the hands of foreigners, or of Chinese who 

had received a foreign education. 


UCH were the men with whom the Conserva- 
tive Government was called upon to conduct 
negotiations on their accession to power in the 

autumn of 1924. It will be seen that this was no 
matter of opposing Chinese Nationalism, but of 
defending British interests against the intrigues 
and attacks of Britain’s most relentless enemy— 
Soviet Russia. 

By the spring of 1925 the revolutionary move- 
ment, still under the guise of Chinese nationalism, 
began to take the form of open violence. Anti- 
British riots, instigated by Soviet agents, broke 
out at Shanghai and Shameen in May and June. 
The revolutionary army, known as_ the 
Kuominchun under the so-called ‘‘ Christian 
General ’’ Feng-Yu-hsiang, had been formed in 
the north, whilst the Canton army was com- 
manded by Chiang-Kai-shek. By the autumn of 
1926 the latter’s forces had moved from Canton to 
Hankow, which was occupied on September 10, 
and now became the centre of direction. Then 
came the capture of the British Concession 
in that city on January 5, 1927, which brought 
matters to a head. 


Waning Factors 

Throughout this period the Conservative Gov- 
ernment had continued to pursue a policy of con- 
ciliation and of ‘‘ sympathy with Chinese 
aspirations.” 

** Our only wish,’’ said Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain on September 18, 1925, ‘‘ is for a_ strong, 
united, independent, orderly and _ prosperous 
China. . . . We are ready to meet China half- 
way. We are ready to relinquish special rights 
just in proportion as the Chinese Government can 
assure to our own nationals the due enjoyment of 
the ordinary rights of foreigners in every 
country.” 

This might have been all very well if there had 
been any such thing as ‘‘ China ”’ to deal with. 
But China was now only a geographical term, not 
a political entity, since the whole country was split 
up into factions all at war with each other. As 
Mr. Kellogg, the American Secretary of State, 
pointed out in January, 1927, although the United 
States were ready to enter into negotiations for 
new treaties with a Central Government, it was 
difficult to know with whom to negotiate, since 
there was no Government to speak for the whole 
of China. This was the view generally taken by 
the other Powers. Great Britain, however, per- 
sisted in regarding as representative of Chinese 
aspirations the so-called Nationalists who were in 
reality the least entitled to this name, since they 


were working in co-operation with German and 
Soviet agents intent on pursuing their own aims 
regardless of Chinese interests. In accordance 
with this policy Mr. (now Sir Miles) Lampson, the 
new British representative, carried on friendly con- 
versations with Mr. Chen at Hankow throughout 
the course of ten days in December, 1926, as a 
result of which the following Memorandum was 
drawn up by the British Government: 

The Powers should announce their readiness to recog- 
nise the right of China to tariff autonomy as soon as she 
herself had settled and promulgated a new national 
tariff. They should modify their traditional attitude of 
rigid insistence on the strict letter of treaty rights and 


admit the essential justice of the Chinese claim for 
treaty revision. 


Force Wanted 

By this means it was hoped to placate the 
Chinese Nationalists and to prevent British 
interests in Hankow from becoming the target for 
the anti-foreign demonstrations which had recently 
been directed against the Japanese Concession in 
that city. But whoever drafted this Memorandum 
—for it was certainly not Sir Austen Chamberlain 
—ignored the fact that the Oriental mind respects 
force above all things, and the only impression 
this conveyed to the Chinese was that Britain was 
mortally afraid and could be defied with impunity. 
The reply to this Memorandum was the attack on 
the British Concession in Hankow on January 4, 
1927, by a mob yelling ‘‘ Down with British Im- 
perialism!’’ The Concession, defended only by 
a small contingent of British marines who dis- 
played exemplary patience in holding back the 
frenzied crowd for four hours without firing a shot, 
was finally overrun, and the women and children 
were hastily evacuated from Hankow. It should 
be noted that the other foreign Concessions re- 
mained immune from attack, which was thus 
concentrated on the Concession of the only Power 
that had condescended to negotiate with the 
Nationalist leaders. Mr. Chen, when appealed to, 
replied that matters were now outside his Govern- 
ment’s control, and indeed it was recognised that 
the whole affair had been instigated by the 
Russian Bolshevist general, Gallent. Of what 
use, then, to parley further with Chen? Clearly 
the time for words had gone by and the moment 
for action had arrived. The capture of the Han- 
kow Concession had shown the British forces in 
China to be inadequate, and the Government 
decided to send out troops for the defence of 
Shanghai, which was now threatened with the 
same fate as Hankow. The first transport sailed 
for China on January 24, 1927. 
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This resolute action met with the instant oppo- 
sition of the so-called ‘‘ Labour’’ movement. 
Throughout the past six months they had _ in- 
creased the Government’s difficulties in dealing 
with Mr. Chen, by negotiating with him on their 
own account and assuring him of their sympathy. 
A link had been established with him in London 
by means of the ‘‘ Chinese Information Bureau,”’ 
at 6, Phene Street, Chelsea, the house of Colonel 
L’Estrange Malone, now Labour Member for 
Northampton, from which office atrocious accusa- 
tions against the British in China had been 
systematically circulated throughout the summer 
of 1925. During the Shanghai riots in May and 
June the Bureau had circulated an_ illustrated 
sheet headed: ‘‘ The Peaceful Chinese Patriots 
died by Barbarous British Hands ’’; other pic- 
tures showed British machine-guns prepared to 
fire on unarmed Chinese demonstrators. The 
Bureau, which worked in touch with the Minority 
Movement, moved later to 65, Belgrave Road, 
where it was continued under the direction of 
Colonel Malone and Mr. R. O. Bridgeman, 
formerly in the British Diplomatic Service. A 
further step was taken in December, 1926, by the 
formation of a ‘“‘ British Labour Council for 
Chinese Freedom,’’ under the chairmanship of 
George Hicks, and with Ben Tillett, G. Lansbury 
and Colonel Malone on the council. 


A Manifesto 
Of a more vociferous kind were the ‘‘ Hands Off 
China Committees,’’ which originated in Russia 
and were organised in London by various trade 
unions, trades councils and also Com- 
munist organisations such as the C.P.G.B., 
N.U.W.C.M., I.C.W.P.A., Teachers’ Labour 
League, etc. A manifesto demanding the with- 
drawal of all British warships from Chinese waters 
was issued by this movement in December, 1926, 
and signed by Messrs. Maxton, Wallhead, 
Dunnico, George Hicks, Ben Tillett, A. Gossip, 
Dr. Norman Leys, Lady Warwick and Mr. Bert- 
rand Russell, as well as by the avowed Com- 
munists, A. Inkpin, Tom Mann, Harry Pollitt, 
etc. Once more Communists and Socialists were 
seen standing together as one man to defend the 

enemies of the British Empire. 


The dispatch of the troops to China was the 
signal for all these groups to coalesce in protests 
calculated to neutralise the whole effect this 
measure was intended to produce. The Shanghai 
Defence Force was dispatched with no belligerent 
intentions, but purely to protect British lives and 
property. There was no question of making war 
on China, but, on the contrary, of preventing 
pillage and bloodshed. This was the more neces- 
sary in view of the terrorisation exercised by the 
revolutionaries over the minds of the Chinese. 
Bolshevist agents had been clever enough to 
represent to them that the recognition of Russia 
by the Labour Government was evidence of the 
fear in which Britain held the formidable power 
of the Soviets—a conception particularly impres- 


sive to the Oriental mind. Everything therefore 
depended on restoring Chinese confidence in the 
power of Britain by showing that she would not 
tolerate outrages directed against her possessions 
or her subjects in the Far East. A display of 
force carried out resolutely at this crisis might, 
indeed, have put an end to the whole trouble but 
for the intervention of the Socialists. Their line 
of conduct was all the more perfidious in that Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald himself had at first opposed 
the surrender of British interests in China. Writ- 
ing in the I.L.P. organ, Forward, on January 15, 
1927, he had said : 


Nothing could justify our authorities if they simply 
walked away from settlements which past Chinese Gov- 
ernments have allowed us to control, and where our 
people have taken up their abode under the security 
which they believed that treaties gave them. We must 
have an agreement, and during its negotiation ordinary 
precautions must be taken. 


Negotiation was to take the form of further con- 
versations with Mr. Chen, for whom the Socialists 
entertained the same tendresse as for de Valera, 
Gandhi, Zaghlul or any other agitator against 
British rule. But, as has been seen, the Con- 
servatives had exhausted all possibilities of an 
understanding in this direction, having continued 
to parley with Chen until he himself declared at 
Hankow that the situation had got beyond his 
control. 


Yet even now the Government continued to 
pursue its policy of conciliation by further pro- 
posals to China on January 29, which were in 
effect an almost complete surrender of British 
interests ! 


No Benefits 

These overtures were followed by the Hankow 
Agreement on February 9, according to which the 
British Concessions at Hankow and Kiukiang 
were handed over to Chinese control. Asked by 
Sir Clement Kinloch-Cooke in the House on 
March 28, whether he was aware “‘ that the Han- 
kow Agreement had had no beneficial results 
whatever, but rather the contrary, and that the 
position of the British nationals in Hankow had 
become untenable,’’ Sir Austen Chamberlain re- 
plied that he could not at present pronounce a 
final judgment on the results of the Agreement, 
and added : 


Obviously that Agreement, signed in good faith on our 
side, and, as we believe, in good faith by Mr. Chen, must 
be judged by the results it produces. 


The Socialists were thus not alone in trusting 
to Mr. Chen, the Conservative leaders having 
gone so far in this direction as to alienate their 
own supporters at home and rouse fierce indigna- 
tion amongst British nationals in China. 


Previous extracts were published on May 20, 27; June 
8, 10, 17, 24; July 1, 8, 15, 22, 29; August 5, 12, 19, 26; 
Sept. 2, 9, 16, 28, 80; Oct. 7, 14, 21, 18; Nov. 4, 11, 18, 
25; Dec. 2, 9, 16, 28, 80; Jan. 6, 13, 20, 27; Feb. 8 and 10. 
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Sir Roger Keyes—Hero 


By “a KIM 


IR ROGER KEYES, Admiral ot the Fleet, 1s 

fighting Portsmouth (North) as a Conservative 

and the only question to be solved is by what 
sized majority next Monday, the 19th, the electors 
will return him. Everyone who sees eye to eye with 
him will most certainly record their vote, and he 
will show the present mark-time Government, the 
futility of angling for votes in International fish- 
ponds as was the case in Cambridge and is 
apparently fashionable at Lowestoft. 


In his Election Address Sir Roger Keyes has 
nailed his colours to the mast. He tells his future 
constituents that having spent his life in the Royal 
Navy he has never hitherto had any time to devote 
to party politics, but he thinks it is his duty to 


come forward at ‘‘ this serious juncture of our 
affairs.” 


*“ All men of good intent ought to help their 
country,”’ he says, ‘‘ to sustain the greatness of 
Britain and her Empire.”’ 


The Low Level 

“We have largely disarmed ourselves,’’ he 
declares, ‘‘ and allowed our defences to fall to a 
very dangerous low level. ...’’ He mentions how 
tragic has been the effects of our disarmament 
example. ‘‘ No one has followed our lead. On 
the contrary they have all armed more heavily and 
are still going on.”’ 

Turning to the question of the Air Force he says, 
** There can be no doubt that unless we have 
sufficient aircraft to defend the Country, we lay 
ourselves open to a devastating aerial attack.”’ In 
regard to the Naval defence he attacks the Treaty 
of London—one of the greatest white feathers in 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s cap—which has crippled 
our freedom and destroyed our safeguards. As for 
India, this is not the moment, if ever, to give her 
Home Rule, and to show the futility of the so-called 
** safeguards,’’ he instances the case of Ireland. 


These, then, among other matters of importance, 
are Admiral Keyes’ uncompromising views. 
Needless to say the Conservative Central Office in 
Westminster does not approve of the Admiral. 
But they dare not say so. They have to cover up 


their chagrin with a show of enthusiasm. A junior 
Whip may even patronise one of his meetings, 
and they do not actually bar Conservatives 
from supporting him. At the same time no Cabinet 
Minister or anyone of first-rank importance will 
go to Portsmouth to speak for him, for which he 
may rejoice ! 

The only criticism we can offer of his otherwise 
admirable Election Address is that we wish he had 
carried the attack a little further along to a logical 
conclusion. We wish he could have said that 
there could be no true peace or confidence in the 
world until Britain could resume her historic 
position as the nation which, by her strength, 
could maintain the balance of peace between 


powers and that this is an impossibility as long as 
Mr. Baldwin—acting treacherously against Con- 
servatives he pretends to lead—bolsters up 
Ramsay MacDonald. Someone of courage wants 
to come into the open and fight this issue to break 
away from the humbugging title of ‘‘Nationalist”’ 
which only means Internationalist and from a 
dishonest leadership which is anti-Conservative 
and Pacifist in a world of savage aggression. 


Sir Roger has nailed his colours to the 
mast as he did at Zeebrugge. On the bridge of 
the destroyer Warwick on the Eve of St. George’s 
Day, 1918, he wrote his momentous message 
‘** St George for England,’ which was circulated 
to all the ships of the flotilla, awaiting with steam 
up, his final orders. Warwick proudly flew the 
great silk White Ensign presented to him by the 
officers of his old ship Centurion. The night was 
overcast with a drift of haze, when the two 
flotillas, (one for Zeebrugge and one for Ostend) 
swung silently into position, mostly destined for 
the great Mole at Zeebrugge, whence the Germans 
had sallied forth in their submarines to attack 
British shipping. The light craft rose and fell on 
the short sea running, but towards midnight 
nothing could be seen from the shore, the great 
search-lights failing to penetrate a huge artificial 
smoke-screen, part of the British plan. 


The Scheme 

With this support three old cruisers filled. with 
cement were pushed up by Sir Roger, namely, 
Iphigenia, Intrepid, and Thetis, whose skeleton 
crews were to sink them in the mouth of the Bruges 
Canal and escape as best they might from the 
powerful land defences. Simultaneously the old 
light cruiser Vindictive supported by smaller craft, 
crept up the outside of the Mole, which jutted out 
‘over a mile and landed seamen and marines, 
armed to the teeth. Beyond Vindictive an old 
submarine, stuffed with explosives, and manned 
by a crew of six volunteers commanded by 
Lt. R. D. Stamford, R.N., silently made her way 
to a huge steel and concrete viaduct which 
connected the Mole with the mainland. 


Suddenly the perverse wind shifted. The 
smoke-screen was swept back, and pandemonium 
reigned. The sailors and marines swept on the 
Mole and bombed everything in sight. The 
submarine blew sky-high over a hundred feet of 
the steel and concrete viaduct. Star-shell, gunfire 
and all the batteries of Hades thundered in a state 
of furious panic. Searchlights crossed and 
re-crossed every quarter of the sea and sky but the 
three cruisers were sunk at the entrance of the 
canal according to plan. 


Vindictive, her funnels and bridge shattered by 
shells, but her hull protected by the Mole, escaped, 
to be cheered wildly as she later passed the 
Admiral’s flag-ship, with flames pouring from her 
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Supplement to the SATURDAY REVIEW, 17.2.34. 


The “Keys” to Safety 


The Hero of Zeebrugge 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Roger Keyes, G.C.B., C.M.G., K.C.V.O., D.S.O. 


“In order to set an example we have disarmed ourselves, but the tragic effect 
of our disarmament has been that no one has followed our lead.” 
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broken funnels. Warwick, with her brave Admiral, 
had stood near by watching and directing every 
operation which had gone like clock-work. Every 
man in that voluntary escapade held his life 
cheaply and had offered it for England. Alas, 
nearly six hundred casualties were suffered by the 
gallant crews of the flotilla. 

Apart from its military effect on the War, the 
Zeebrugge exploit exerted a profound psychological 
influence on the Nation, her Allies, and her foes. 
April 1918, marked almost the nadir of our efforts, 
for the Germans had not only shown no signs of 
cracking but were sweeping us back with a great 


and concentrated offensive at Armentiéres and 
elsewhere. But Sir Roger Keyes and his gallant 
men, who performed a desperate feat equal to any 
epic in history had singed the beard of the enemy 
and heartened their fellow countrymen. 

To-day the Admiral’s strategy differs only in its 
methods. He is faced by an enemyof greater if more 
elusive potency. He, our St. George, has it in his 
power to slay the hydra-headed dragon of 
cowardice, surrenderism, inter-nationalism, and 
little Englandism, which has been the sneaking 
policy of the so-called ‘‘ National ’’ Government, 
for all too long. 


Cinderella the Seas 


Tragedy of British Shipping 


By Captain A. W. Hill 
(Who has been a Thames pilot for 30 years, and at sea more than 50 years). 


AT will be the nature of the next trade 

agreement which the British Government 

will make? That is the question 
which officers and men of the Mercantile Marine 
are asking one another in the ports of the world 
and on the Seven Seas. 

** How does it effect sailors?’ you ask. Well 
it does, and this is how. When the Government 
first started to make trade agreements with foreign 
countries, those whose business it is to go down 
into the sea in ships thought that at long last it 
would bring them work. 

That pact with the Argentine. No doubt it was 
hard lines on the British and Dominion farmers, 
‘* but,’? reasoned the sailorman, ‘‘ it will at least 
get us to sea again.’? They saw increased trade 
between the two countries, which meant ships 
and bulging cargoes. Once again work. 

Alas for their hopes. The pacts have been 
called black. They have indeed proved black for 
sailormen; for the British Government, ever 
solicitous for the foreigner, never gave a thought 
for an important section of those whom it is sup- 
posed to represent. 


That Little Paragraph 
One little paragraph in the various pacts made 
with the foreigner would have taken more sailors 
off the beach than the commissioning of two giant 
Cunarders. And that little paragraph? That one 
half of the cargoes from the favoured nations 
should be carried in British ships. 


Just consider how that little paragraph would 
have given a much needed boost to British 
shipping. Cargoes arrive in London’s port or 
Liverpool or Glasgow or where you will. They 
come from as near home as Denmark (another 
most favoured nation) or as far away as the 
Argentine. If these countries, who were the first 
to approach us for trade agreements, had been 
compelled to send half their cargoes in British 
ships, sailormen could look the world in the face 
again. British ship-owners would have had a 
little foreign money ‘to spend on their ships. 


Goodness knows our mercantile marine could do 
with a little improving. 

It used to be said that, even if she were not 
flying the old red duster, you could always 
tell a British ship in port, she was so spick and 
span. Clean paint-work, polished brass-work and 
decks fit to eat off. More like a battleship or a 
liner than a tramp steamer. To-day, alas, you 
can always pick out a British cargo boat. She is 
inevitably the dirty, rusty, old tramp lying in the 
worst berth in the harbour. This is not because 
British seamen have deteriorated. No! A Thousand 
times no! They are still the salt of the sea. It 
is because owners, with freights going to 
foreigners, are unable to keep their vessels trim. 

It is impossible for British shipping to compete 
in any way with foreigners under the present 
conditions. In the first place many foreign 
governments are subsidising their merchant navy. 
If they are not doing so you may be sure that they 
are giving preferential treatment to their own flag 
in harbour—a thing which we never do. Then 
again their wages are lower than ours, and often 
their standard of living for their crews is lower. 


No Benefit At All 

These foreign ships carrying cargoes created 
under the trade pacts are of no benefit to any one 
in this country. In port here they never spend 
a penny. They do not buy stores from us, or 
even coal here. I know of cases where ships 
from the Argentine after unloading a cargo in 
London have gone out of their way across the 
Channel for stores in a French port. What you 
might call rubbing it in. 

You can well imagine hungry sailors on the 
beach watching the foreigner coming into our port, 
protected by a trade agreement, voting against 
any Government, which make such _ stupid 
bargains. 

What now, we want to know, will be the next 
trade pact? Unless the Government is forced to 


think of the plight of the out-of-work mariner, it 
shipping, the 


will never remember’ British 


Cinderella of industry. 
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Machine-Made Politics 


Our Weary Unemployed M.P.'s 
By Rev. Gordon Lang 


URING the Parliamentary recess I had 
D some intimate chats with many of the 
younger men in the present House of 
Commons, and find that they are, in the main, a 
sadly disappointed body. Many of them tell me 
that they left for the long recess with great relief, 
not because they were worn out with important 
work, but because they were idle. This is not to 
suggest that these honourable gentlemen are in- 
active, still less that they are idle, but, so far as 
actual business of legislation is concerned, most 
of them have little to do. 


The present ‘“‘ House ’’ is unusually interest- 
ing, for there are crowds of keen and capable 
young men who came in at the General Election 
with unparalleled support and unprecedented ex- 
pectations. Those I have spoken with are, to a 
man, disillusioned and despondent. Some say 
that they will not contest the next election. Why 
are they so disappointed after two years’ experi- 
ence? The answer is, that by now they have 
discovered that they are expected to be mechanical 
voters and little else. 


The new M.P. comes to Westminster with high 
hopes. He sits on the benches (is it for nothing 
that they are GREEN ?), and wonders how he 
will be able to give expression to all the ideals 
with which he is inspired. He need not worry. 
After his maiden speech, he will be expected to 
sit on those green benches and say nothing. Very 
soon he will be told of the ‘*‘ Whips’ ’’ epitaph 
for the ideal M.P.: ‘‘ He never spoke; he always 
voted.”’ 


Restive Back Benchers 
I am not surprised that the back benchers in the 
present Parliament are restive and that they 
propose to take concerted action to secure a more 
active share in the real work of government. By 
all means let them agitate, but they are likely to 
get a dusty answer. 


Just think of it. Over five hundred eager and 
ambitious politicians (there are about ninety 
Government posts) wanted for no other purpose 
than to tramp the division lobbies and register 
their aye or Once, in the last Parlia- 
ment, we sat through the night and voted no less 
than thirty-three times. That meant at least five 
hours spent in the division lobbies. On the Con- 
tinent they have automatic indicators, and mem- 
bers can register their votes without leaving their 
seats. Is there a member of the present Parlia- 
ment who would not sing the Te Deum if so 
humanitarian and time-saving a device found its 
way to weary Westminster ? 

The man in the street regards the House of 
Commons as a place of speeches. Ask any of the 
back benchers as to his chances of getting a speech 
in. He will tell you that two-thirds of Parlia- 


mentary time is occupied by Ministers and Ex- 
Ministers. It is considered to be infra dig. for a 
Minister of the Crown to speak for less than an 
hour or so. Just before the adjournment, one of 
them, and he the most tedious speaker in the 
House, took nearly two hours—to say nothing— 
and some of his supporters told him so. 


If a Bill comes up for Second Reading after 
questions, say at four o’clock, it is nearly seven 
before back benchers get a look in. Then, as 
there is no question of a quorum during dinner- 
time, most people slip away, and the enthusiastic 
private member speaks to a House, empty except 
for a few other optimists who hope to catch Mr. 
Speaker’s eye. Soon after nine the chamber fills 
again and Front Bench orators commence to wind 
up the debate. Is it any wonder that the young 
men are eating their hearts out and were glad to 
get away from what one of them told me was 
** penal servitude without the thrill of a mutiny."’ 


Slaves of the Machine 
For they dare not rebel. Even a muttering 
which the official reporters cannot catch is heard 
by one or other of the sleuths who are the Whips, 
and the chances of promotion are in jeopardy for 
the man in Parliament who dares to be a man. 


Of course, M.P.’s are busy. My term was the 
busiest of a not inactive life, but the business con- 
sists in writing letters and fishing out details about 
pensions or the King’s Bounty for triplets. 


A veteran M.P., still a member, told me that 
when he was first elected over thirty years ago, 
two letters a day from his constituents was a big 
post, for there were then no social services to be 
dealt with. Now the average back bencher 
handles a mail of from twenty to forty letters daily 
if he represents an industrial constituency. Can 
no system of central bureaux be devised to which 
harassed members could take this routine corre- 
spondence and thus be relieved for study of 
procedure and subjects which matter more. 


A Bad Workshop 

And why not let the younger members feel that 
they are helping to shape policy? If there were 
small Advisory Committees for each Ministry, 
these eager politicians would find useful employ- 
ment, learn something of the offices they may one 
day be expected to fill, and also gain an incentive 
to thoroughly master the work and methods of at 
least one department. 


As it is, Parliament is deadening and _ soul- 
killing. It may be the ‘‘ finest club in Europe,”’ 
but it is also one of the worst workshops, and one 
of the most expensive withal. Yet, such is human 
nature, many of the men who raced from St. 
Stephen’s in July, for months of freedom will 
have spent their holidays in preparing speeches 
which will never be delivered. 
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The Lion and the Crocodile 


A Tale from Africa 


By a District Commissioner 


HILENGA, Head Messenger, resplendent in 
his black and scarlet uniform, the man whom 
nothing surprises, ushered the forlorn little 

figure into my office, and saluted. 


‘This man,” he said startingly, has just 
killed a lion and a crocodile.” 


I looked in amazement from one to the other. 
The smal] native smiled shyly at me; then, as if 
fearful at his own presumption, glanced quickly 
down at his feet. He did not look like a killer. 
On the other hand, as I had to admit to myself, 
he did not look like a liar. 


As a matter of actual fact, whatever other defects 
we fastidious Europeans may detect in him, the 
African native does not tell lies wantonly. He will 
lie to save his skin of course, but he will not lie 
merely to embellish a story. 


** Tell me about it,’’ I said. 
His Story 
The little man’s embarrassment became acute. 
He scratched himself nervously; then, with an 
appealing glance at the unresponsive Chilenga, 
plunged into the story of what he had seen and 
done. His own exploit, incredible as it had 


sounded when first announced, paled_ into 
insignificance beside the thing he had seen. 


The wonder, and the unfairness, of it! Here 
was this absurd little man, clad in six square inches 
of dingy cloth before and considerably less than 
half of that behind, telling me that he had just 
come from such a spectacle as the Czsars, with 
all their wealth, and their genius for arranging 
spectacular combats between wild beasts, had never 
seen. 


He had been paddling down a backwater, he 
said. Just the usual thing: deep water under 
the one bank, shallows near the other; dense, 
overhanging trees; gloom, and still reflections 
everywhere. No sound, save the soft lapping of 
water under the bow of the dugout as it glided 
down the shadowed waterway, and the rhythmic 
splash and stir of his leisurely paddle. . 

‘Then, quite abruptly, things began to happen. 

A lithe, yellowish form slid down the bank and 
poised for a long moment on the gnarled root of 
a tree. There was the flash of eyes that shone 
with a green light as they glanced for an instant 
unseeingly in his direction, and then, seen clearly 
in a patch of sky reflected in mid-stream, the head 


and shoulders of a lioness swimming strongly for 
the further bank. 


The lone paddler backed water in sudden sheer 
‘panic. He could—he might— slay this thing 
while it was swimming. His spear was lying 
handy in the bottom of the canoe, but—and he 


admitted the fact with charming candour, and in 
his own idiom—his guts turned to water at the 
sight, and he could do nothing but stare fascinated 
while he held his frail craft against the sluggish 
current. 


The lioness was less than two canoe lengths 
from him. He saw her reach the shallows; 
watched the massive shoulders and the lean sloping 
flanks emerge dripping from the water; then—as 
swiftly as if plucked away by a giant’s hand—she 
was drawn back into the deep water again. There 
was an indescribable commotion in the water, and 
the still image of the reflected trees and sky was 
shattered and sent rocking up and down and across 
the silent backwater. 


That should have been the end, but it wasn’t. 
The crocodile seldom makes mistakes. This 
particular specimen had quite obviously miscal- 
culated. Perhaps he was not quite big enough 
for the job he had undertaken. Whatever the 
cause, the watcher in the canoe saw the lioness 
literally fling herself half out of the water, and 
claw her desperate way back into the shallows 
again. Clinging to her flank was the lean, dark, 
coffin-head of the crocodile. 


Fighting Mad 


In water less than six inches deep, she made 
her final, tremendous effort. To the watcher it 
seemed less that she was striving to escape than 
that she had gone stark, fighting-mad. Her strong 
body was bunched into a great curve, and she 
had succeeded, somehow, in seizing her adversary’s 
neck in her great jaws. For one brief instant the 
crocodile had been master of the situation, and 
for that brief instant only. Now, with his neck 
dislocated in that terrible, crunching grip, half 
disembowelled by the taloned feet that slashed and 
ripped at him, he was merely so much flesh for his 
opponent to rend. 


The man in the canoe saw his chance. The one 
creature was exhausted, the other was dying. A 
few strokes of his paddle sent him to where the 
combatants were locked in the death-grip. There 
is no need to tell at length of how he speared, first 
the lioness, too helpless to do more than snarl 
her undying hate at him, and then the crocodile. 


Then, needing an audience, hardly able as yet 
to believe that what he had seen had really 
happened, he made for my Station, and told me 
the story. I heard the story; I walked down to 
where he had moored his dugout, and I saw the 
two creatures, the lioness and the crocodile, 
dabbled with blood and still dripping with water, 
lying in the bottom of it. 


I have heard taller yarns, but I have never had 
more convincing proof of the truth. 
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Great Detective Feats 


II. The Murdered Recluse 


By Arthur Lambton 
(Hon. Secretary and Co-founder of the Crimes Club) 


F Voirbo was the greatest feat of criminal 
detection of all time, we consider the case of 
Fowler and Milsom the finest piece of 

** sleuthing ”’ of all times. 

Upon the night of February 13, 1896, an old 
man named Smith was brutally murdered in Mus- 
well Hill. He was a recluse and employed no 
servants, only a gardener named Webber. The 
latter arriving early on February 14, to stoke the 
greenhouse furnaces, at once noticed that a con- 
trivance on the lawn, the invention of Mr. Smith, 
had been interfered with. This contrivance was a 
thin wire attached to forks, and anybody brushing 
against it in the dark would cause a weight to fall, 
and explode a cartridge fixed in the ground. 
Webber perceived that the wire had been removed 
from the forks. 

But previous to that, upon arrival, he had to un- 
lock the garden gate with his duplicate key. This 
had never happened before, as Mr. Smith was an 
early riser, and always opened the gate first thing 
with his own key. Knocking fruitlessly at the 
door, Webber then went to the back of the house, 
and what he saw there through the window sent 
him flying for assistance, and in two minutes he 
was back with two neighbours. They procured 
admittance through a side door that was open, and 
in the kitchen lay Mr. Smith, so swathed and 
gagged with cloths that the three men had diffi- 
culty in unwrapping them. 


The Darkest Deed 

The victim’s head had been literally battered in, 
the place was a shambles, and everything in the 
house, even to the mattress, had been ransacked. 
It was obvious that this old man of 79 had put up 
a terrific fight, and as Dickens wrote of the murder 
of Nancy, so here “‘ of all the dark deeds done in 
London that night that was the darkest.’’ So 
much for the crime itself. Now for the detection. 

The one clue the police held was a small bull’s 
eye lantern. Now in all cases of murder com- 
mitted by burglars, the first action of the police is 
to comb out the ‘‘ lags ’’ and to see which are His 
Majesty’s guests, and which are on ticket-of-leave. 
Elimination proved that a man named Henry 
Fowler was on ticket-of-leave and had failed to 
report, and also that latterly he and a man named 
Albert Milsom, also an ex-convict, had been seen 
frequently in each other’s company. 

But for the time being all efforts to trace the 
couple failed, so the police concentrated on 
Milsom’s home, and plied Mrs. Milsom with many 
questions. A little later a loafing sort of individual 
was noticed in the neighbourhood of Southam 
Street, where the Milsoms resided, and he never 
seemed to tire of watching the various children at 
play. 


One day he accosted a group of youths, and pro- 
ducing a small bull’s eye lantern, said, ‘‘ Any of 
you care to buy this? ’’ Whereat one youngster, 
who afterwards proved to be a brother of Mrs. 
Milsom, answered, ‘‘ Here, you give that to me, 
it’s mine.’’ The boy (Henry Miller) then went on 
to say that he had missed it for some time. It was 
also discovered that the wick of the lantern was 
composed of a piece of fustian that corresponded 
with a piece of that material found in Milsom’s 
house. The links in the chain being forged, there 
now only remained to track the fugitives. 


Hunted 
But it was not so easy. They were at length 
traced to Liverpool, thence to Manchester, Cardiff, 
Newport, Bristol, Southport, and Birmingham. in 
that order. Then Fowler doubled back to Bristol 
and Milsom returned to London, where he collected 


him wife and children, and then re-joined Fowler 
at Bristol. 


From Bristol they went to Swindon, where 
Fowler joined a circus as the ‘‘ Strong Man.”’ (He 
was a veritable Hercules). From Swindon they 
repaired to Chippenham, and thence to Bath, 
“ Taylor’? covering the identity of Fowler, and 
‘“* Scott ’’ that of Milsom. In Bath they stayed 
in Monmouth Street. 


The house in Monmouth Street was surrounded 
by the local police, and then the Scotland Yard 
officers, headed by Superintendent Nutkins, 
revolver in hand, burst into the sitting-room. 
Milsom was at once secured, but Fowler tried to 
reach a revolver that was lying under the sofa. 
He failed and then ensured a terrific struggle 
which only ended when he was stunned with the 
butt-ends of the revolvers carried by the police. 


Milsom attempted to turn approver, or Queen’s 
Evidence, but to the gratification of everybody he 
failed. The logic of Fowler’s contention was 
obvious. ‘‘I gave Milsom £53 and some odd 
shillings. If he had not assisted in the murder 
is it likely that I should have given him a bob? 


He kept his foot on poor old Mr. Smith’s (sic) 
neck till he was dead.”” 


During the trial an incident occurred that is 
without parallel in the English Law Courts. When 
the jury retired Fowler sprang at Milsom with the 
idea of strangling him. How nearly he was 
successful may be gauged by the fact that it took 
no less than twelve able-bodied policemen to rescue 
Milsom, and the dock was literally torn to splinters. 
And when Fowler and Milsom were hanged, even 
on the scaffold it was found expedient to separate 
them, and Seaman, the Whitechapel murderer, was 
hanged between them. 
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America and the Next War 
An Expert's Forecast 


By Robert Machray 


R. FRANK H. SIMONDS, the author of 

‘* America and the Next War,’’ * which 

stresses a much-needed warning to many 

good, quiet, easy-going people in England and 

elsewhere, is the American publicist who is 

recognised, not only in the United States, but 

throughout the world, as one of the greatest 
authorities on contemporary high politics. 


He approaches and considers his subject, which 
may be epitomised as the continuing political 
crisis in Europe and its inevitable upshot, from a 
distinctively American point of view, but with a 
perfect comprehension of all the factors, past and 
present, that are at work at this time. He is no 
stranger to Europe—he knows it well at first hand, 
and has talked at large with most of its leading 
men. 


Past and Future 


Primarily his book is written for Americans and 
in his introduction Mr. Simonds considers the 
attitude of the United States in the coming war, 
particularly in the light of American political 
action during the past War and of the general 
direction of American policy since the Paris Peace 
Conference. What he says here is interesting and 
important, but is less so than all he tells us, who 
are not Americans, in the book proper, which 
starts with a chapter on “‘ How the Last War 
Came.”’ 


It begins with a sentence that will not please 
our pacifists: ‘‘ It is a familiar saying that the 
only lasting result of any war is another.” I 
confess the saying is not familiar to me, but let 
that pass; in a way it is true enough. ‘“‘ If 
Europe,’’ says Mr. Simonds, “‘ is on the verge of a 
new struggle, the reason is simply discoverable in 
the circumstances of the last.’’ He regards the 
maintenance of the balance of power as in reality 
the main business of Europe for centuries, because 
the hegemony of any one nation menaces the 
freedom and peace of all the rest. He maintains 
that the Great War was fought to establish a 
balance of power, and as such was indistinguish- 
able from many conflicts before. 


Existence at Stake 


The Allies went to war with Germany just as the 
Allies of another day had fought France, because 
their existence was at stake, and the Versailles 
Treaty was nothing more or less than a diplomatic 
effort on their part to keép Germany from repeat- 
ing her claim to hegemony. Thus, Mr. Simonds. 
Is this so? If it is, how different is this appraisal 
of the situation at that time from ‘‘ a war to end 
war,”” ‘“‘a war to make the world safe for 


’ 


democracy ’’ and the rest of the arrant nonsense 
with which the world was deluged and deluded. 


The thesis is that the rival claims of Germany 
and the Allies were radically incompatible, and 
though Germany was beaten, the War settled 
nothing permanently, for, as is obvious, the same 
radical incompatibility persists, and will lead to 
another war. 


After answering in some detail the question 
** Why the Next War is coming,’’ Mr. Simonds 
gives his interpretation of Hitler and his regime 
in the third chapter. 


I am bound to say that it seems to me there is a 
great deal more of method in the ‘‘ madness ”’ of 
Herr Hitler than Mr. Simonds gives him credit 
for. Hitler appears to be a real force and formid- 
able enough in all conscience; this is no time to 
belittle him. But I agree with Mr. Simonds when 
he says that between the nationalisms of France 
and Germany, ‘‘ one based on the demand for 
security and the other on unity and equality,” 
there is no middle ground for compromise. 


Menace of Germany 


Nor is it possible to deny that Hitler's pro- 
gramme is a menace to the other neighbours of 
the Third Reich, though he incessantly talks of 
peace; they are just as nationalist as is France, 
and as determined to maintain their sovereign 
status. All these facts are discussed in a fourth 
chapter, entitled ‘‘ What Germany wants ’’— 
wants which practically involve the Disarmament 
Conference in ruin. 


Chapter V, the penultimate chapter of the book, 
explains the failure of the League of Nations, 
which was Wilson’s contribution to a European 
settlement, by showing that it offered no effective 
alternative to the old balance of power. The 
League founders, Mr. Simonds concludes, because 
of its spurious internationalism, none of the peoples 
being willing to divest themselves ‘‘of any fraction, 
indeed the minutest practice, of their respective 
sovereignties.”” 


In his final chapter, which deals with the ques- 
tion “U.S. Neutral or Belligerent?’’ Mr. 
Simonds finds that the spirit of 1933 (the book is 
dated last November) is no different from that of 
1914 and he tells his countrymen that America 
faces the next war in Europe. He asks what can 
possibly be accomplished by an American foreign 
policy still inspired by Wilsonian doctrines in a 
a visibly dominated by the spirit of Adolf 

itler. 


* America and the Next War. 


By Frank H. 
Simonds. Hamish Hamilton. 


3s. 6d. 
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Napoleon's Marshals 


HAT material for high drama and even for 
farce the lives of Napoleon’s Marshals 
present. By Mr. Macdonell’s magical pen these 
26 Marshals are brought clearly into our vision in 
‘‘ Napoleon and His Marshals,’’ fighting and 
bickering among themselves, displaying their 
genius for leadership or organisation, their 
jealousies of one another, their over-mastering 
passions for military glory, for regal splendour, 
for love or for loot, doing almost incredible deeds 
of valour and sinking at times to the very abyss 
of meanness. 

Only three of them could claim aristocratic 
parentage. The others were sons of lawyers or 
dectors, of merchants, of silk or soap manufac- 
turers, of inn-keepers, of farmers, of peasants, of 
barrel-coopers. 

Yet whatever their birth, they rose to bear the 
titles of Kings, of Princes and of Dukes. Most of 
these titles are now forgotten. But Bernadotte, 
with his wife Desirée, who might, if she had so 
chosen, married Napoleon or his brother Joseph, 
is still identified with the crown of Sweden, while 
the real Judas of the 26, Marmont, who was 
Napoleon’s bosom, life-long friend, before he 
betrayed him and his cause in 1814, caused the 
coining of a new French word from his title— 
Raguser. 


Men of Courage 


Of the men of outstanding courage, Lannes 
fared the best, dying in battle as it had been fore- 
told to him that he would. Ney, who made glory 
his ambition, and was ever to be found where the 
danger was the greatest, whether in winning 
victory or fighting defensive rearguard action, died 
a traitor’s death at the hands of the Bourbons ; and 
in similar fashion, in a dirty Calabrian village, 
was ended the spectacular career of the greatest 
cavalry leader of all time, that of Joachim Murat, 
ex-King of Naples, the man of many dazzling 
uniforms and still more resplendent courage. 

The ugly and ungainly Berthier, who nurtured 
a romantic soul in a clumsy body, and who has 
possibly never had his equal as a brilliant Chief 
of Staff, also came to a miserable end—suicide by 
flinging himself out of a window. 

Marmont was the last of the 26 to die, but he 
died unhappy and alone in Venice in 1852. Soult, 
who had died the previous year, had in his 
declining years been created a Marshal-General, 
one of only four in French history. Revered by 
his countrymen, he lived to enjoy the art treasures 
he had gathered in his campaigns. 

Davout the uncorruptible, whose loyalty to 
Napoleon could never be shaken, was unquestion- 
ably the best man of them all. He was also per- 
haps the greatest soldier of them, though some 
would place him after Massena, the saviour of 
France in 1799—the ex-cabin boy smuggler who 
died in 1817, leaving a fortune of 40 million francs. 

C.R. 
*Napoleon and his Marshals. By A, G. Macdonell. 
Macmillans. 7s. 6d. 


Behind the Scenes at 
Scotland Yard 


HE average layman draws what information 

he can be said to possess about Scotland 

Yard and its methods from detective fiction or 
from the newspapers. 

It is as well, therefore, that this general ignor- 
ance should be enlightened, and what better man 
for the task than Mr. George Dilnot, who has 
earned for himself a considerable reputation as an 
authority on criminology jand who has been in a 
position to make a close and careful study of Scot- 
land Yard personalities and methods for many 
years past ? 

In his latest book* he takes us within the 
mysterious portals of Scotland Yard to the arcana 
arcanorum, the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment, and in showing us how the whole crime 
detection system works—with an organisation 
comprising an Assistant Commissioner, two Chief 
Constables, ‘‘ Big Four” and other Superin- 
tendents, Chief Inspectors, nearly 150 detectives 
at Headquarters and about 750 others grouped in 
divisions throughout the Metropolitan Police 
District, a ‘‘ Flying Squad,” a Crime Index, 
Finger-print Bureau and Photographic Section— 
removes many popular delusions. 


He introduces us at the Yard, not to iron-jawed, 
brutal men, but to very genial beings, working 
with matter-of-fact efficiency ; men who “‘ might be 
selling soap or running a printing business.’’ As 
for resorting to disguises in detective work, this is 
only done when it is absolutely essential and even 
then anything in the nature of theatrical make-up 
is eschewed. ; 


Team Work 


Nor is it individual brilliance that by itself 
achieves results. The effective detection of crime 
is dependent mainly on sound organisation and 
good team-work inside and outside the Yard, or in 
other words the infinite capacity for taking pains 
of every branch of the C.I.D. and of every in- 
dividual engaged in an investigation. 

This is not to say that the scope for individual 
brilliance is limited or that Scotland Yard has 
failed to produce examples of the really great 
detective. Mr. Dilnot gives us reason for in- 
cluding in the latter category, both the late Frank 
Froest and the more recently retired Fred Wensley, 
and as an instance of individual brilliance, allied 
to dogged team-work, he cites the case of the 
‘* Blood-stained Match-stick,’’ as he calls it, ‘in 
which, after the patient following up of numerous 
false clues, the finding of this innocent-looking 
small object in the waste-paper basket of a deserted 
office sent a murderer to the gallows. 

Mr. Dilnot entertains us with many amusing and 
instructive anecdotes, and he has also shrewd 
comments to offer about such things as expensive 
police laboratories and fancy methods of crime 
detection—truth-compelling drugs, retinoscopes, 
hypnotism and clairvoyance. 

*The Real Detective. By George Dilnot. Geoffrey 
Bles. 10s. 6d. 
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New Cook-books 


[REVIEWED By PeGGie Ross-SMITH] 


R. AMBROSE HEATH seems to have 
entered the ranks of the record-breakers. It 
is only a short time since his ‘‘ Good Food ”’ and 
Good Food on the Aga’”’ appeared, and now 
we have his ‘‘ Book of the Onion ”’ and ‘* More 
Good Food ’’ for the handy shelf in the kitchen. 
It is proper to say that, ‘like other breakers of 
records, Mr. Heath as a culinary writer possesses 
a little something that the others haven’t got. 
For one thing, it is an achievement to be able to 
write a cook-book entirely devoted to a single 
vegetable, the humble, if self-conscious, onion. 
Mr. Heath provides over a hundred and fifty 
different recipes. So soon as any onion-lover 
obtains Mr. Heath’s book, his friends too will 
have to buy it, if only in self-defence. They will 
not regret the purchase. 


The Book of the Onion. 
Methuen. 2s. 6d. 


In his ‘‘ More Good Food,’’ Mr. Heath includes 
another calendar for the gourmet. As in ‘‘ Good 
Food,’’ each month has its seasonal foods listed, 
with appropriate recipes, but the arrangement is 
much more impersonal. The recipes are here 
simply set out under their headings in the usual 
manner of cook-books, which to me seems a loss. 
Still, it is ungrateful to grumble when sugges- 
tions and recipes for a whole year are placed ‘in 
one’s hands, together with a special section on 
that branch of cookery known as the “ sauté ”’ 
and some admirable new ideas for salads and hors 
d’ceuvre. 


More Good Food. By Ambrose Heath. Faber. 6s. 


Messrs. K. and M. von Schumacher conduct 
their ‘‘ Cook’s Tour’’ through the kitchens of 
France, Spain, Portugal, Vienna, Budapest, the 
Balkans, Germany, Russia, Switzerland, Italy 
and Scandinavia, giving not only recipes but also 
pleasant gossip about the sources of their informa- 
tion. They even take us to convents, where the 
good things of this world seem to have been 
appreciated equally with the prospects of the next. 
They have endeavoured to present the dishes 
which are eaten by the people in these various 
countries but rarely offered to tourists, and which, 
therefore, do not often figure in ordinary cook- 
books. The recipes are not arranged for the 
novice, but their uncommonness and ingenuity in 
replacing foreign ingredients will repay a little 
trouble. For example, the method of serving 
what in England are rather absurdly called 
‘* Dublin Bay prawns”’ as Venetian scampi is 
particularly to be recommended, and I give full 
marks also to a Russian sweet called merely 
** Cream and Brandy,”’ which makes a simple but 
delicious emergency dish. For those who cannot 
afford at the moment to undertake a gastronomic 
tour abroad, this ‘‘ Cook’s Tour”’ is the very 
best next thing; I heartily recommend it to the 
experimental cook. 


Cook’s Tour of European Kitchens. By K. and 
M. von Schumacher. Chatto & Windus. 5s. 


By Ambrose Heath. 


Miss Evelyn Bach performs a useful service with 
her ‘‘ Recipes from Vienna,”’ for, while most cook- 
books include some examples of French and 
Italian food, the kitchens of Eastern Europe are 
usually neglected, except, of course, for the much- 
abused Wiener Schnitzel and the almost invariably 
mutilated Bortshch. Miss Bach has collected 
some interesting recipes for liver, and she is good 
too on soups, with suggestions for accompanying 
them with such cavaliers as Butternockerl (balls of 
butter, egg, and flour) and liver profiterolles, 
which would be excellent additions to a _ cold- 
weather luncheon. 


Recipes from Vienna. By Evelyn Bach. Cobden- 
Sanderson. 5s. 


“The Amateur Pilot" 


[Reviewep By ADMIRAL Mark Kerr] 


Amateur Pilot,’’ the author, Lord 
Cardigan, makes an apology for a pilot of 
such short experience as himself writing a book 
on education in flying. No apology is needed, 
for the troubles, trials and the difficulties of the 
beginner are better understood by one who has 
not so very long ago traversed the difficult path 
himself than by old, experienced pilots. I can 
speak from actual experience on this point, for, 
before I had taken my own pilot’s certificate, I 
had started the forming of an Air Force in Greece 
early in 1914, when I was Commander-in-Chief 
of the Royal Hellenic Navy, and to encourage 
volunteers to join I took my International Pilot’s 
Certificate under the instruction of my excellent 
master pilot, Collyns Pizey, after three dual- 
control and three solo flights which totalled up to 
82 minutes of flying time. Fortunately, I con- 
tinued flying daily, for a few months later we 
suffered a fearful loss in the death of Pizey from 
typhoid fever, and as the Great War had started 
no instructor could be obtained from Great 
Britain, and I had, in addition to my other duties, 
to look after the training of the new candidates 
for their air certificates. I then found out how 
extremely valuable it was to me, in my position 
as instructor, to have vividly in my mind all the 
trials and difficulties which I had experienced 
during my own instruction in air-piloting. 

The fact that Lord Cardigan is a young pilot, 
with his early experience fresh in his mind, is 
what makes this book of the greatest value to any- 
one embarking on an air career, whether in His 
Majesty’s service, in an air company, or as a 
private owner. I know of no book which will 
teach the embryo pilot so much that is really 
essential for his safety and progress in flying, as 
this one. 

For the future of embryo pilots, I hope they will 
all of them study this book. I have read most of 
the volumes that have been written about air 
matters during the last 30 years, and I know of no 
book that, for a beginner, comes up to this one. 


The Amateur Pilot. By the Earl of Cardigan. 
Putnam & Co. 7s. 6d. 
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Pursuit Psyche 


[Reviewed by Ashley Sampson] 


HATEVER we may think of some of the 
causes in modern poetry which Mr. Eliot 
sponsors in his book,* or the poets which 

such sponsoring begets, the author of The Waste 
Land and The Hollow Man is entitled to our 
enthusiasm. Nevertheless, Mr. Eliot the poet and 
Mr. Eliot the critic only combine in a single body 
by the capacity of the human mind to a certain 
elasticity. For Mr. Eliot is a stout maintainer of 
the classical tradition in poetry as opposed to the 
romantic, and is firmly persuaded that poetry 
which is not rooted in the past has no roots, and 
must wither away. 

His exposition of the historical Shakespeare no 
less than his estimates of Dryden, Shelley, Keats 
and Blake, atone for his judgment of Coleridge, 
for poking fun at Addison and his too moderate 
estimate of the late Robert Bridges. As a critic 
of critics he excels, however, as when he explains 
that : 

“ Between Dryden and Wordsworth and Coleridge 
the one great critical mind is that of Johnson. After 
Dryden and before Johnson, there is much just 
criticism, but no great critic. The inferiority of 
common minds to great is more painfully apparent in 
those modest exercises of the mind in which common 
sense and sensibility are needed, than in their failure 
to ascend to the higher flights of genius. Addison is 
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a conspicuous example of this embarrassing medio- 

crity, and he is a symptom of the age which he 

announced. The difference between the temper of the 
eighteenth century and that of the seventeenth is 
profound.”? 

To turn from this to Mr. Sparrow’s book * is to 
turn from one which lapses into banter to one in 
which bantering seldom ceases. This is not meant 
to imply that the author has not much food for 
bantering. Mr. Cummings, Mr. Pound, Mr. 
Auden, Mr. Joyce and Mr. Eliot himself would 
provide material for the least caustic critic who 
was out to find fault; and here is Mr. Sparrow’s 
weakness. 

There is a world of truth in his assertion that 
‘‘ difficult’ poetry is not the same thing as 
meaningless or even ‘‘ obscure poetry, but 
his sweeping condemnation of so much that is only 
‘‘ difficult’ dissipates the promise of sweet 
reasonableness that his theory implies. 


Sympathy Needed 

His delightfully felicitous exposition of the 
strict Symbolists, of Ezra Pound, and of that 
quaint corner of English poetry which is given up 
to the apeing of Mr, Eliot, are all good; but he 
too often forgets his own timely warning that a 
lack of exhausting ‘‘ the resources of sympathy 
and intelligence’? before pronouncing a poem 
nonsense 

‘may lead to the doing of an injustice—such an in- 
justice as was done to Wordsworth by the reviewer 
who wrote: ‘When a man endeavours to make his 
reader enter into an association that exists in his own 
mind between daffodils waving in the wind and 
laughter—or to teach him to see something very fine 
in the fancy of crowning a little rock with snowdrops, 
he fails and is sure to fail; for it would be strange 
indeed if anyone besides himself ever found an asso- 
ciation so capricious and entirely arbitrary.’ In this 
instance the reviewer is wrong, and we have only to 
walk in a wood to prove it.’’ 

He is, indeed—and it was the failure of his age 
to grasp the tremendous importance of the mental 
factor in poetry which was largely responsible for 
his mistake. In our own day several attempts— 
notably those of ‘‘ A.E.” in Song and Its 
Fountains, and Mr. Housman in The Name and 
Nature of Poetry have been written to remedy this ; 
and Mr. Charles Williams’ book * is a notable 
addition to the list. 

By taking the poet’s own expositions of reason 
and beauty—as vindicated in the works of Words- 
worth, Keats, Shakespeare, Marlowe and Milton 
—he builds a house from a strange assortment of 
bricks; but it makes an imposing structure, and 
from its windows we have glimpses of many 
beautiful landscapes. 
*The Use of Poetry and The Use of Criticism. 

By T. S. Eliot. Faber. 7s. 6d. 
ae ory Poetry. By John Sparrow. Constable. 
s. 6d. 
*Reason and Beauty in the Poetic Mind. By 
Charles Williams. The Oxford Press. 6s. 
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The Theatre 


Fine Feathers 
By PRINCE NICOLAS GALITZINE 
HE migratory instinct has once more brought 
a gay songster, ‘‘ The Blue Bird,”’ to these 
shores. During a long absence this artistic band 
of revue-players has visited innumerable countries 
enlarged its ideas and enriched its repertoire. 

The ‘‘ little theatre movement,”’ though alien to 
England, was always welcome over here. Like so 
many other of the true children of Bohemia, the 
Russian shows started at informal gatherings of 
artists in cabarets, after their own legitimate per- 
formances were over. 

Yascha Yushny’s name as producer will always 
be remembered as the originator of the ‘‘ Volga 
Boat Song.’ His present repertoire includes such 
famous numbers as ‘“‘ The Barrel-Organ”’ (a 
trifle that is amazing in its artistic mixture of 
pathos and comedy) and the ‘‘ Merchants Banquet 
with the Gypsies.” 

Although the revue still displays much of the 
colourful crudeness of its two-dimensional décor 
and primitive music that made its name 
famous, the ‘‘ Blue Bird’’ has changed its 
plumage. Here and there, international influence 
can be felt, such as Balkan songs and skits on 
Bavarian dances. 


L’Oiseau Bleu.’’ Duke of York’s Theatre. 
Gangland Again 


A very entertaining study of gangster life which 
might have been taken straight from an American 
film is given in ‘* The Quitter.”’ 

The plot is negligible, embodied in the words, 
‘“* You can’t quit and get away with it, either the 
gang gets you, or the police.’’ In fact, the 
attraction of the play lies in the dialogue and the 
characters themselves, rather than in the story. 

The Quitter,”” Bennett O’Loghlen, marries a 
cabaret blonde, very well played by Eve Gray, and 
leaves the gang so that he can “‘ go straight ” in 
New York. Chicago, the happy hunting ground, 
goes wet and the gang migrates to New York, 
where it forces the quitter to take part once more 
in its operations. 

The performance of the evening is Ben Welden’s 
in that character we know so well—a lovable villain 
with an extraordinary flow of wise cracks. 
Lawrence Anderson is inclined to overact his part 
of a very sinister, effeminate gangster, well 
educated and English, who is the power behind 
the throne, and the right-hand man of Charles 
Farrell the utterly soulless and callous leader of 
the gang. 

Although, from a woman’s point of view, the 
play is devoid of interest in the form of attractive 
clothes and scenery, the clever character studies and 
the personal insight, which no film can give, into 
the modus operandi of the gang cannot fail to make 
it appeal to the majority of playgoers. L.B. 

The Quitter. Embassy Theatre. By Guy 

Paxton, Edward V. Hoile and Gordon Hoile. 
(In association with C. Stafford Dickens). 
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Correspondence 


Thank You! 

SIR,—More power to you, and to England's Great 
lady, in the fight you are making to save our Indian 
Empire! May I express part of my feelings about our 
politicians in verse? 

Mr. Baldwin will ‘‘ take all risks ” 

Over the Indian plan. 

He doesn’t know what he’s talking about, 
But he’s a fine, brave man! 

And while on the edge of the flaming Pit 
The Congress-wala frisks, 

Never mind Ruin—or Chaos—or Anarchy— 
Baldwin takes all risks!!! 


A. A. Irving, Lt.-Colonel. 
Ockman House, Rye, Sussex. 


‘** Can We Limit War? ” 

SIR,—Of course we can!! Mr. Hoffman Nickerson 
fails, just as Nietsche failed, by mixing biological 
evolution with psychological evolution. Biological 
evolution rests finally on the Stomachs of animals; 
whilst psychology necessarily implies an evolution of 
the mental stature of man towards effective moral control. 
Mr. Hoffman Nickerson’s analogy of “fire engines 
causing fires ’’ is nonsense. Shakespeare has put this 
question right for all time by saying ‘‘ How oft the 
means to do ill deeds, makes ill deeds done.” But 
science will in a few years eliminate war. Already we 
have the electric ray that can explode a mine at 9 miles; 
when this is perfected to explode the magazines of 
battleships. Goodbye to our navies, etc., etc. 

Ozted, Surrey. ROBERT ANSELL. 


The Codex 
SIR,—Is it seemly, proper, and even honest, for a great 
nation like ours, that is in partial default to the tune of 


many, many millions sterling to foreign creditors, to 
enter into an obligation to spend one hundred thousand 


pounds on an unnecessary article of luxury like the Bible 
Codex ? 


Of course, if those brilliant patriotic statesmen, Messrs. 
Baldwin, MacDonald and Co., have come, as so many of 
their admirers and followers seem to think and hope, to 
a secret agreement with our foreign creditors, to hand 
India over to their Moscow Agents by means of the White 
Paper in return for cancellation of debts, that puts quite 
a different complexion on the matter. 


But until they are in a position to make a public 
announcement of this supposed happy statesmanlike 
bargain, the purchase of the Bible Codex must appear 
to all unbiased minds most improper and dishonest. 


ALEx. C. SCRIMGEOUR. 
Honer Farm, Chichester. 


Insanity’s Annual Increase 

SIR,—Your correspondent, K.K., suggests that com- 
pulsory sterilisation of the unfit is desirable. It would 
also be desirable if pigs could fly, if wars could end, if 
men could live without effort; but, unfortunately, all 
these things are against Nature, human and otherwise. 
So is sterilisation ; and, once the eugenists and faddists 
gain compulsory powers to interfere with the course of 
Nature, God help us. 


Perhaps K.K. has forgotten the case of a few weeks ago 
in which a sane woman was hustled from her own home 
into a lunatic asylum (politely called a mental ward) 
owing to officialdom’s mistake. In this instance, the 
blunder could, and was, quickly remedied. There is 
no adequate safeguard against similar blunders being 
made by over-enthusiastic eugenists, and no remedy. 


As for Germany, I suggest that praise is premature 
until comparative results are placed before us. N.B. 


Dawlish Drive, Leigh-on-Sea. 
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The Pageant of “ Elijah” 
By Herbert Hughes 


F Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy could have been 
present at the Royal Albert Hall any evening 
this week he would have rubbed his eyes in 

amazement. 

He would have found himself turned music- 
dramatist against all inclination. The beloved 
oratorio form cancelled out ; those lay figures of the 
printed page— King Ahab, Queen Jezebel, 
Obadiah, the Zidonian Widow, the prophet Elijah 
himself—dramatised into life; the music itself, 
familiarised on concert platforms all over the 
country, vibrating with a new significance and a 
new power—a strange metamorphosis of all theory 
and practice. 

Once more Mr. T. C. Fairbairn has proved what 
can be done with the vast spaces and resources of 
the Albert Hall—the finest Greek theatre in 
England. His genius for pageantry, his skill in 
the manipulation of large crowds, may be curiously 
mixed with a childish disregard of the incongruous, 
but his eye for colour, his sense of rhythmic 
movement, his timing of entrances and exits 
triumphs over all petty mistakes of production. 


Sunshine and Snow 


One remembers well the comic incongruity of 
those wrist watches and bits of jewellery worn by 
ladies of the Royal Choral Society parading as 
ladies of the wigwam in the earlier productions of 
Hiawatha. One remembers the fall of magic- 
lantern snow on a winter backcloth while the arena 
was bathed in golden sunlight. And this week he 
risked a dangerously funny anti-climax in the final 
scene by devising a sort of rocking-horse chariot 
prancing its way up the sky, across the backcloth, 
only to get stuck before it had reached the edge 
of the proscenium arch. 

Yet one would forgive Mr. Fairbairn almost 
anything jejune or comic or slightly catastrophic 
where there is such wealth of imaginative ideas, 
such poetry of colour and movement. Nowhere 
else in this country can such pageantry be seen, 
the stage and setting being unique. With fine 
audacity he takes other Mendelssohn music— 
Die Erste Walpurgisnacht, for example, to set to 
a ballet of sun-worshippers, or the Spring Song 
to give Mme. Markova a solo dance, piecing the 
whole together so that there shall be something 
practically homogeneous in style. 

Out of it all emerges the marvellous suitability 
of Mendelssohn’s music to this operatic purpose. 
Such poignancy and (if you like) sentimentality as 
are inherent in the music itself become serious and 
dignified when translated into this dramatic field. 
It is generally thus on the stage with second- or 
third-rate music as dramatic material. 

Under Mr. Albert Coates’s hand the orchestral 
playing was exceedingly animated, and we had 
some capital singing from Harold Williams as the 
prophet, Maria Sandra as Jezebel, Stiles-Allen as 
the widow, the young South African, Betsy de la 
Porte, in the réle of Elijah’s guardian angel, and 
Mr. Henry Wendon in that of Obadiah. 
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Bankers and the Outlook 


[By Our City Editor] 


OW that the meeting of the ‘“‘ big five”’ 
joint-stock banks are over it is possible to 
look back on the lines taken by the respective 
chairmen of these institutions in their review 
of the financial and commercial _ situation. 
Mr. McKenna, somewhat justifiably, is of opinion 
that the whole of the trade revival so far 
accomplished is due to the fact that this country is 
‘‘ off the gold standard’’ and working on a 
‘* managed currency ’’ basis. The Chairman of 
the Midland Bank was ever an opponent of the 
return to gold and an advocate of ‘‘ managed 
currency ’’’ and it is not surprising that the 
temptation to say ‘‘I told you so”’ proved too 
strong for him to resist. 

Mr. Beaumont Pease, at the meeting of Lloyds 
Bank, dealt in rather original fashion with the 
place of the State in industry. No less an 
important question than that of currency 
manipulation, the growth of governmental inter- 
ference in finance and industry has received far 
less publicity, though really it constitutes the 
fundamental issue of which questions of ‘‘managed 
currency ”’ are only a part. 

Mr. Beaumont Pease is of opinion that 
‘‘ planning ’’ to some extent is inevitable and, 
indeed, it would seem that the sharp reaction from 
laissez-faire is bound to bring with Protection a 
large measure of State control in industry not 
altogether to be desired. However, Lloyds Bank 
Chairman has faith in ‘‘ compromise, so beloved 
of Englishmen ”’ in the solution of this, as of other 
problems. 

Mr. Colin Campbell, Chairman of the National 
Provincial Bank, made a powerful appeal for the 
restoration of world financial confidence. 
Mr. Campbell considers currency and exchange 
stability essential as a step towards regaining 
confidence. “Currency depreciation,’’ he said, 
““ whether in Britain or America, has produced 
a hardly appreciable effect on world prices.”” This 
is an argument difficult to refute. 


Home Railway Results 


It has long been recognised that the earnings of 
the four big British railway groups are a barometer 
of British trade depression and recovery and it is 
gratifying, therefore, to find at last some tangible 
evidence of recovery in the results declared by the 
L.M.S., and the Southern Railways. Like the 
L.N.E.R., the L.M.S., is, of course, primarily a 
goods carrying line, and the fact that the net 
revenue of the L.M.S. for 1933, was over £800,000 
higher than in the previous vear, is evidence indeed 


of a trade revival in this country. As, in addition, 
it has to be borne in mind that during the first 
half of 1933, there was a decline in net revenue of 
£500,000, the excellent recovery in the past few 
months is clearly shown. 

The company is paying 2} per cent. on the 4 per 
cent. preference, making 3} per cent. for the year 
on that stock, and 43 per cent. for the year on the 
5 per cent. stock. For the year 1932, the payments 
on these stocks were 3 per cent. and 3? per cent., 
respectively, and for this payment to be made, 
£93,000 had then to be taken from reserve, whereas 
£59,000 is now carried forward to the 1934 
revenues. Though much ground has to be 
covered before the 1923 preference or the ordinary 
stock can receive any payment, a start has been 
made towards the recovery in our railways’ 
fortunes. 

The Southern dividend also made a_ good 
impression, the preferred ordinary stock getting 3 
per cent. for the year, compared with 1 per cent. 
for 1932. No revenue figures were issued with the 
dividend, but the substantial amount of £224,927 
is carried forward and the market is looking for a 
big expansion in net revenue since it increased in 
the first half of the year by £280,000. In the case 
of the Southern, of course, the revenues are secured 
from increased passenger traffic, the chief source 
of the company’s revenue. 


Brazilian Debt Plan 


‘After many weeks of uncertainty, the Brazilian 
Government has announced the plan which is to 
take the place of the 1931 Funding Scheme on the 
latter’s expiry next autumn. The Brazilian 
Government has so far been able to honour its 
debts only so far as the specially secured loans are 
concerned, remittance difficulties having precluded 
any payment on many of the loans. Under the 
new plan the Funding loans are once again given 
special privilege, these loans being the 5 per cent. 
of 1898, the 5 per cent. 1914 and the 20-year and 
40-year 1931 Funding loans while, in addition, the 
7 per cent. San Paulo Coffee Realisation loan 
receives full interest and sufficient sinking fund to 
redeem about £1,000,000 of the bonds annually. 

This loan, quite apart from the sinking-fund, 
offers a most excellent return on the money as an 
investment, the yield being nearly 73? per cent. 
On the 1931 funding loans, too, the return is 
attractive at nearly 7 per cent. on the 20-year and 
over 7 per cent. on the 40-year loan; the 1914 
Funding yields 6 per cent. and the 1898 Funding 
about 5} per cent. 
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The Cinema 
Sheer Lunacy 


By Mark Forrest 


HE four Marx Brothers are a law to them- 
selves, and I know of no other film enter- 
tainment about which opinion is so_ sharply 
divided. When they appeared on the stage over 
here some time ago they were not a success, but 
their pictures show no signs of forfeiting the 
favour of their supporters, of which I am one. 


In their new film, ‘*‘ Duck Soup,”’ at the Carlton, 
their peculiar brand of inconsequent nonsense is as 
amusing as ever, and the only danger is that the 
quips from Groucho Marx follow each other so 
quickly at the beginning that the laughter at one 
joke may effectively drown the next. Harpo Marx 
does his customary dumb clowning all over again 
with his usual battery of motor horns and a pair 
of scissors, but unfortunately he is given no chance 
to fit in a serious interlude where he can play the 
harp, neither is Chico allowed to sit down to the 
piano. 

Rival Spies 

Ruritania, this time called Freedonia, is the sub- 
ject of the extravaganza with Groucho as the new 
president and Chico and Harpo as the spies of the 
rival State. There is some attempt at satire, but 
this and whatever story there may be quickly make 
way for the fooling, the funniest sequence of which 
is the revival of the old looking-glass turn which 
was played so successfully over here on the music- 
halls before the war. 


‘* By Candlelight,’’ the screen version of the 
play, replaces ‘‘ The Constant Nymph” at the 
New Gallery. The play, in the capable hands of 
the late Leslie Faber, Ronald Squire and Yvonne 
Arnaud, was a very charming affair of gossamer 
which was handled with just the right touch. The 
film is like a Yorkshire pudding at a railway hotel. 


The three protagonists are Nils Asther, Paul 
Lukas and Elissa Landi; of the trio Paul Lukas, 
in Ronald Squire’s old part of the butler who apes 
the master, makes the best attempt, but Elissa 
Landi and Nils Asther are very turgid, especially 
the former, whose lady’s maid in fine feathers is 
a laboured piece of work. 


Bad Taste 

The new picture at the Plaza is an extraordinary 
business, not the least natural thing about it being 
the crudity of the titl—‘t Miss Fane’s Baby is 
Stolen.’ Hollywood has a reputation of keeping 
abreast of the current events with its cinemato- 
graph stories, but this version of the Lindbergh 
baby tragedy appears to me to be in very bad 
taste: America, however, doesn’t seem to have 
thought so, for the picture was a big success there. 
Quite apart from any question of taste, we don’t 
kidnap children over here yet and, consequently, 
the dramatic values of Dorothea Wieck crying for 
Baby LeRoy for an hour are not very potent— 


it is a pity that she should have to play this sort 

of stuff. 

Duck Soup. Directed by Leo MacCarey. Carlton. 

By Candlelight. Directed by James Whale. New 
Gallery. 

Miss Fane’s Baby is Stolen. Directed by Alexan- 
der Hall. Plaza. 
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Broadcasting Notes 


Running Commentaries—A Change of Policy Wanted 


By Alan Howland 


i AM sometimes sorry for the B.B.C., because it 
seems, like an inverted Canute, to be 
continually trying to get into hot water. The 
latest victim of this unfortunate proclivity is 
Mr. Lionel Seccombe, who made the ghastly 
mistake of saying what he really thought about the 
recent heavy-weight contest at the Albert Hall. 


Running commentaries are probably the most 
difficult and exacting portions of the broadcast 
programmes. Rugby football is lucky to have 
Captain H. B. T. Wakelam to cope with its 
complexities (vide Saturday, February 24th, 
2.50 p.m. National Programme); so is Association 
football with Mr. George Allison and racing with 
Mr. R. C. Lyall. These men are all possessed of 
that elusive thing, genius. 


I do not put Mr. Lionel Seccombe in quite the 
same category. I do not think he has genius, 
although in his summing-up of the recent heavy- 
weight championship he showed an infinite capacity 
for taking Gains. Mr. Seccombe is not to blame 
for what happened at the Albert Hall, nor is he to 
blame for the ridiculous hullaballoo which has 
ensued. 


The fact is that boxing is an utterly unsuitable 
subject for a running commentary. Not only is it 


almost impossible for the commentator to get a 
proper view of the fight, but there is so much 
disagreement and partisanship amongst the experts 
themselves since boxing became a branch of Big 
Business that no man can be expected to broadcast 
an account with which anyone is likely to agree. 

It used to be the practice to cover important 
boxing matches by means of an eye witness account 
delivered from the studio after the contest is over. 
This enabled Mr. Seccombe to occupy a ring side 
seat and gave him the inestimable advantage of 
knowing the verdict of the referee before he 
started his broadcast. Moreover, he was able to 
condense what may have been a tedious brief 
tragedy into a few minutes of interesting 
description. 

Why the B.B.C.. departed from this policy I do 
not pretend to know and why Mr. Seccombe should 
be the victim of a good deal of abuse because the 
B.B.C. has made an error of judgment is more 
than I can understand. I sincerely hope that we 
have heard the last running commentary on a 
championship fight—it is ridiculous in any case to 
devote the main evening programme period to this 
type of broadcast—and I hope that the B.B.C.. 
will have the courage of other people’s convictions 
and return to its previous policy. 
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